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INTKODLCTION. 

IT was a wild September afternoon ; gleams of 
exquisite blue sky and sunshine were mingled 
with flying showers borne on a strong west wind. 
The country lying around Brunt field, that grim 
West-Eiding town, was always beautiful ; but when 
mellow autumn breathed upon it, it had more than 
its usual charm ; and so poor Emily Smith, the young 
lately-arrived and lonely governess, was tempted 
unduly to lengthen the walk to which she devoted 
her weekly half-holiday. 

She felt her imprudence when a heavier shower 
than usual overtook her, and drove her for shelter 
to the ivied porch of a small neat cottage standing 
by the roadside under a great elm-tree. Here she 
hoped to remain unobserved till the storm should 
cease. But the door opened behind her, and a mild 
though feeble voice bade her " come in and sit by the 
fire till the rain should be over ; " and turning round, 
Emily confronted her whom she afterwards knew 
as Ruth Lucas : " the most delightful old lady," she 
said, "that lever met," Ruth would have been sur- 
prised had she heard herself so described ; indeed, 
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her humility would have been shocked ; for she 
was perfectly convinced of her own social inferiority. 
She stood there, a little fragile woman, wrapped 
in shawl upon shawl for warmth's sake ; a soft knitted 
kerchief tied under her chin just allowed a snowy 
cap-border to appear ; silver hair shone under that, 
lying smoothly on either side of a broad forehead, 
crossed by fine hardly visible lines of care ; the brows 
were nobly arched, the nose delicately straight ; and 
from the soft eyes of faded blue, and the sunken 
but still tender mouth, a smile of hospitable welcome 
beamed on the shy stranger in the porch. 

" Come in, honey," she repeated ; " you munnot 
stand outside in the cold and wet, while I'm sitting 
warm and dry on the hearth ; " and Emily thankfully 
followed her into her cheerful kitchen, and took the 
cushioned chair ofifered to her by the fireside. Euth 
resumed her place in an old oaken rocking-chair, and 
looked at her guest with an air of placid satisfaction. 

" I'm but a selfish old woman," she said, smiling, 
" for I were fair pleased to see you run to my door, 
miss, though it were the rain drove you there. It's 
dree work sitting on the hearth and hearing t' wind 
and rain, all alone." 

"I am glad, then, that I sheltered here," said 
Emily timidly, " if it will cheer you." 

" Ay, honey," said the old lady ; " and I'll tell you 
another thing : there's something in the mak' of you 
that minds me of one of my dear children ; and now 
that you smile, you're a bit like her in the face. 
Yet it's no real likeness — I never see aught quite 
like my bonny lass. Ah, I wish I could see her ! " 

" Does she not live near you ? " asked Emily. 
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" Nay, she's far enough away," said Ruth ; " but 
she writes to me regular. It's mostly she that keeps 
up this little home for me, you know — bless her for 
a jewel ! Stay, you shall see her picture." 

And Euth trotted ofif to a quaint afifair of oak, half 
cabinet, half table, and drew from it a framed photo- 
graph, with which she returned to Emily. The latter 
saw in it, with surprise, the full-length portrait of a 
singularly elegant woman ; distinction was in every 
line of the tall figure, in every feature of the keen 
but fine face ; the dress had a sort of stately simpli- 
city. Was this the daughter of modest little Euth ? 
Emily glanced firom one to the other. 

" She is not much like you," she hesitated. 

" Like me ! how should she be ? " was the quick 
reply. "I told you, she braids o'* you — that's because 
you're a lady, like she is. But I'll show you another 
picture or two, and then you'll see who she takes after." 

And Euth hastened to produce from a moderate- 
sized fancy-box quite an array of photographs, old 
and new — daguerreot3rpes growing blue-black with 
tarnish, photographs on glass, barbarously coloured 
and gilded, and deUcate smoothly-finished prints of 
the latest style. She selected two, and offered them 
to. Emily's inspection. " There's the missis," she 
said, pointing out a handsome middle-aged lady in 
black satin and lace, "and that's Mr. Sinclair; I 
cannot fashion to call him t' maister. But you'll see 
something of missy in both of them. Ay," she 
crooned to herself, as Emily surveyed the portraits, 
" the sins of the fathers — the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children — it seems a hard saying ; but 

* West-Riding for resembles. 
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! it's a true one/' She was thinking aloud, uncon- 
sciously ; her indistinct expressions struck on Emily's 
ear not penetrating to her sense ; afterwards they re- 
curred to her memory, and found their explanation. 

" Mr. Sinclair " puzzled her. It was a handsome 
face: the dress had doubtless been in the height 
of a former fashion ; the figure and bearing seemed 
gentlemanly ; but a vague something diffused over 
the whole aspect displeased the girl's young per- 
ception. " The missis " had so obvious a resem- 
blance to the charming portrait Emily had first 
seen, that she perceived ihis^ and not meek little 
Ruth, must be the mother of the original. Mean- 
while, Euth hunted out a fourth portrait : it repre- 
sented two fine lads, brothers, apparently, their arms 
twined about each other in affectionate boyish fashion. 

" That's Walter, the tallest," she said, " and that's 
Edmund : there wasn't but eighteen months between 
them ; but they're wide apart now. One shall be 
taken, and another left," murmured she. " Now 
you've seen all my children," she said, receiving the 
likenesses from Emily and carefully laying them 
back in her treasure-box. She brushed a tear off her 
soft old cheek as she returned from replacing that 
modest shrine of hers in its resting-place, but began 
at once to urge on Emily to " have a cup of tea, if you 
don't mind sitting down with a poor old woman ; " and 
the solitary girl, quite unused as she was to Nort-aex-n 
hospitality, was well pleased to accept the offer. 

So began a friendship that was delightful to both. 
Emily made other acquaintances in Bruntfield, being, 
happily for herself, a member of the Wesleyan 
Society. From her new associates she learnt Ruth's 
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history : one of them had been a schoolmate of 
Diana Sinclair, who was the pride of the dear old 
woman's heart : and she could tell many details of a 
family story, once rather too familiar to Bruntfield 
gossips, though the roaring stream of life in the 
great trading town had now almost overwhelmed its 
remembrance. Euth had long been a steady Metho- 
dist, and her Leader, who became Emily's also, 
regularly visited the sweet old saint, whose infirmi- 
ties kept her almost a total prisoner in her cottage. 
He, too, prized the rare excellence of this humble 
Christian, whose piety had an exquisite fragrance all 
its own, and who had displayed the true heroism of 
duty in the humble sphere of a domestic servant. 
Hers had been indeed " the constant service of the 
antique world," uncommon now, and, we may guess, 
not common even in that antique world. It was 
well that those she had served did not fail to care 
for her helplessness. 

Here is no imaginary character, nor have I needed 
the aid of fancy to describe the outward aspect of 
Ruth's beautiful old age. When I knew Emily 
Smith, she was often very eloquent on the theme of 
Ruth Lucas and " her children," lamenting that such 
goodness should pass away unrecorded ; and I pro- 
mised that I would not neglect to take a fitting 
opportunity of chronicling the incidents which made 
up their life story. Neither Ruth nor her children 
will shrink from the disclosure now, for they are gone 
<^ to where, beyond these voices, there is peace." 



RUTHS FIHST PLACE. 

IT was thought to be great promotion for little 
Ruth Lucaa, a half-trained girl of sixteen, when 
she was engaged as second nursemaid by Mrs. 
Sinclair, who was mistress of The Fir-Trees, that 
handsome family residence agreeably removed half 
a mile from Bruntfield, and whose husband was the 
leading lawyer of the town. Timid, blushing Ruth 
felt almost overwhelmed with her good fortune when, 
led by the good aunt who had taken charge of her in 
her orphanhood, she passed up the avenue, through 
the wide hall, and along softly-carpeted stairs to 
Mrs. Sinclair's own room, where that lady, arrayed 
in a perfect marvel of a dressing-gown, reclined ha 
a couch by the 6re, and smiled with the air of a 
sovereign on the new-comer. 

" I can see that we shall be good friends, Rachel," 
the lady deigned to say ; " 0, it is Ruth, is it, Mrs. 
Lucas ? very well, I do not care — one Bible name 
is as bad as another. But I like yonr niece's looks. 
Could not, really, endure an ugly nurse for baby ; 
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and blue eyes and light hair are just what I should 
like for a contrast to the darling. She will be a 
true brune, you see — ^you may look at her, Kuth." 

Smiling graciously again, she put the infant into 
Ruth's arms. 

The little nursemaid looked into the child's face, 
and loved it there and then, and for ever after. 
Baby Diana was really beautiful. Black eyes, long, 
laughing, darkly fringed; cheeks finely oval, chin 
firmly round ; dimpled smiles that gave an irresist- 
ible sweetness to the rose-bud mouth, while the soft 
round creature nestled at once into Ruth's embrace 
with gentle cooings of content ; such were the charms 
that stole Ruth's heart firom her straightway. 

"Indeed, ma'am," she said, all fluttered and 
glowing, "I never did see such a little love; how 
old is she, if I may ask?" 

"Four months," said the proud mother; "and 
you see, Ruth, nurse has enough to do, really, with 
my two boys; and now I am going out again, I 
cannot spend much time myself on my darling 
Diana. So I shall commit her more especially to 
your care. Mrs. Lucas tells me you understand 
children ? " 

" Indeed she ought y ma'am," Mrs. Lucas was be- 
ginning, and would at once have plunged into the 
midst of her own domestic history: the twin girls 
who had whooping-cough at one and the same time, 
the boy-baby who caught the measles, his brother 
who died of scarlet fever; and all four had been 
nursed successively in Ruth's patient arms; but 
Mrs. Sinclair, saying languidly, " Take baby to the 
nursery, Ruth: you can show her the way, Mrs. 
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last shut the house up, judging that " missis would 
know all about it." 

But the mistress knew nothing. 

She sat the day out at home, in a feverish impa- 
tience that increased with every hour. Euth let fall 
some words about "master's" unusual conduct on 
the previous evening, and was at once put through 
a close cross-examination by her mistress. The 
little that she told in her simple way did not lessen 
the lady's agitation. She kept the girl beside her 
all night — ^a miserable night to both; for Mrs. 
Sinclair never slept, starting up at every little noise 
that broke the dead quiet, and sending the maid 
down to the hall-door a dozen times, imagining she 
heard some one trying to open it. 

In the morning, haggard and weary, and most 
unlike her brilliant self, Mrs. Sinclair said moodily : 

" I shall put the matter into the hands of the 
police ; there is something wrong ; I will endure 
this no longer." 

Nothing very definite resulted from the inquiry 
she instituted, except considerable anger on the 
part of Mr. Sinclair's relatives. His aflfairs were 
found in perfect order, his conduct up to his dis- 
appearance seemed unimpeachable. Steele's Folly, 
thoroughly examined, yielded up no trace of the 
missing man, save the wheel-marks of the carriage 
which had brought him there, and had crushed the 
thin grass and dark heather surrounding the tower 
with its fast-locked door. A kid glove was picked 
up ; it had been trodden into the muddy ground, 
but was otherwise fresh and new. It was quite a 
small glove, and might well have been lost by some 
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visitor to the Folly ; it could have no connection with 
the mystery, people said. 

The Sinclairs strongly condemned the imprudent 
haste which had so widely published Edmund's dis- 
appearance. "How it will mortify him when he 
returns ! " they said ; "of course, it has been some 
business call, too sudden to impart to his wife." 
But as time rolled on, and Mr. Sinclair gave no 
sign, his relatives began to hint at foul play — at 
some trap, masked under a false pretence of " busi- 
ness," in which he had lost his life. He had a 
large sum with him, they said ; a heavy payment 
had been made to him by an old client, at his house 
instead of at his office ; he had shown Mrs. Sinclair 
the notes and gold in his bureau on the very day of 
his disappearance. " I shall bank it to-morrow, of 
course," he had said. The money was gone from 
the bureau ; but none of it had been paid into the 
bank. 

" The poor fellow has been murdered for that 
money," lamented his sympathizers ; and Mrs. Sin- 
clair listened to their conjectures in a hard silence, 
at which Euth wondered. She learnt half to under- 
stand it on a certain day, when a much-attached 
cousin of Mr. Sinclair's was paying a visit, half of 
condolence, half of curiosity, to his wife. 

" Poor Edmund ! " sighed the visitor, " I fear there 
can be no doubt as to his fate. I should think you 
would feel justified in putting on a widow's dress very 
soon, dear." 

Mrs. Sinclair, stately in violet velvet, her un- 
covered hair carefully dressed so as to show its rich 
profusion, smiled scornfully. 
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" I will put on a widow's cap when I see my 
husband in his cofiBn, and no sooner, Miss Sinclair," 
she said ; " your dear cousin ia not dead ; I am sure 
of tlmt, if of nothing else." 

" Has anything been found out?"cried the visitor. 

" Nothing but what I have known from the be- 
ginning," said the hostess coldly. " Are you there, 
Euth ? that ia right, I am glad you have brought 
baby — Miss Sinclair is so anxious to see her ; " and 
Euth came forward, her heart trembling with a 
sudden fear. 

" 0, my darling ! " she sobbed, when she had 
, been allowed to leave the room ; " have yov. a cruel, 
careless father ? God forgive him ! but I will love 
you all the more for it." 



CHAPTER II. 

THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

" T)ABY asleep, £uth ? " said Mrs. Sinclair, putting 
-L' her head into the nursery ; " that's all right. 
Mrs. Ellis, you will be so good as to attend to baby 
for an hour or two. I want Buth to go out with me." 
The two beautiful boys, Walter and Edmund, 
who had been busy enough in their own special 
corner of the great nursery, sprang up at the sound 
of the beloved, imperious voice, and ran to implore 
their mother to take them out with her also. Mrs. 
Sinclair did not commonly resist any petition of 
her darlings ; but now she held the door against 
them, and frowned on them with her fine black 
brows. "Can't do with you boys,"' she said; "go 
back to your play. Ruth, put on your bonnet 
directly ; I shall be in the rose-garden, you can 
come to me there." 

The dark, vivid, keen face disappeared, and the 
door shut. Ruth hurried on her simple walking- 
dress, wondering much ; and in a very few minutes 
had run downstairs and joined her mistress in the 
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rose-garden. It was a rather secluded corner of the 
grounds, bare enough now of leaf or blossom, for 
the sharp, clear morning was that of a very early 
day in March. 

The sun shone fall on ISIrs. Sinclair as she paced 
to and fro in her winter furs, and her faced showed 
worn and thinned, but full as ever of pride and 
passion and unrest. 

" Ah, there you are at last, Ruth," she said im- 
patiently ; " come this way ; I don't want any of the 
others spying on me ; " and she moved to a little 
door in the rose-garden wall that opened on a 
narrow lane, along which they took their way to- 
wards the town. Mrs. Sinclair walked so fast that 
Ruth found it hard to keep up with her ; and when 
they reached Bruntfield, she chose to pass through 
the loneliest by-ways that the town could furnish. 

" I dare say you don't know this way," she re- 
marked, as they entered a particularly gloomy lane 
between high garden walls ; " but I came here many 
a time when Edmund Sinclair was making love to 
me, and I was meeting him against my father's 
wish, — more fool I ; and well I have been paid for 
my folly." 

Ruth did not presume to reply. 

They came out at last close to the parish church, 
a fine old pile, Gothic and gloomy, with its richly- 
coloured windows and patches of dark old ivy, and 
blackened into deeper duskiness by its position in 
the heart of a manufacturing town. Yet its im- 
mediate neighbourhood was quiet enough ; its wide 
graveyard was planted with great trees, that had 
got their growth before the smoke began to stunt 
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and spoil all vegetation in Bruntfield; and it was 
surrounded with ancient houses of mellow brick, 
that could each boast of a strip of garden and belt 
of well-grown shrubs. Mrs. Sinclair turned to one 
of these, smaller than the others, but with more 
length of garden before it; she passed up the 
flagged path, Euth following her ; producing a key, 
she unlocked the door and bade the girl enter, 
saying : 

" Here is a house I want to show you, Ruth ; and 
when we have been over it I shall have a question 
or two to ask you." 

The house breathed on them the peculiar faint 
odour of antiquity, and seemed chilly as through 
long disuse ; but otherwise, Ruth thought it a rather 
desirable dwelling : the rooms were wide, high, and 
well finished; the woodwork was oak, the mantels 
carved elaborately in white marble. There seemed 
to be four rooms on the ground-floor, four corre- 
sponding bedrooms above, with a dressing-room or 
two; an ample, well-lighted attic was over all. 

Mrs. Sinclair made the tour of the house almost 
in silence, remarking once or twice only on the 
cobwebs or the damp ; then she descended to a little 
oddly-shaped room on the ground-floor, which they 
had not previously inspected; the window looked 
into a long rambling garden at the back. She sat 
down on the wide window-seat, and bade Ruth sit 
by her. 

" This was my father's surgery, Ruth," she said ; 
" I suppose you knew he was a doctor ? " 

" No, madam, I never heard that," said Ruth. 

"Well, he was ; a very well-known one too," said 
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the lady ; " he lived in this house all his life, and I 
was bom here too. I wish I had never left it ; and 
now I am coming back. You see that door in the 
comer : it opens a little way from the lane I brought 
you through ; I have often unlocked it softly and 
gone into the lane to meet Edmund when father 
was away with some patient at a distance. I cannot 
think how I could do it. 

" Father was the best, the kindest man I ever 
knew ; he loved me dearly ; I was his only child. 
My mother died when I was born ; and naturally he 
was not very ready to trust me to Edmund Sinclair." 
She said the name with a peculiar bitterness. Kuth 
did not know what to say, and therefore remained 
silent. She could not understand the present mood 
of her proud, reserved mistress ; and the lady after 
a minute's pause resumed her impetuous speech : 

" Would you believe it, Euth Lucas ? this house 
and garden are nearly all I can really call my own. 
Father took pains to secure it to me, and me only, 
when he died ; he had but little to leave me besides ; 
he was not so rich as some people had thought. 

"And such property as Edmund Sinclair had is 
secured to our children, not to me ; they can do as 
they like with it when they are all of age — they, 
and not I. That vexes me. But it is some comfort 
that Edmund cannot touch it either. 

" I shall live on the income meanwhile, — it is not 
very much ; but I shall save out of it all that I can. 
You are looking troubled, little Ruth ! " she said, 
suddenly changing her hard tone for a soft and kind 
one ; " you can't understand my saying all this to 
you? I meant to say some of it — I had made up 
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my mind to that ; I want you to understand com- 
pletely what I am going to ask of you. As for the 
rest, that I did not mean to say, it was this poor, 
poor, dear old house that seemed to make me say it. 
I dare say you think I am wicked ; but you don't 
know what I know, Euth. You have seen Lydia 
Franklin at our house sometimes, have you not ? " 

" Certainly, madam. I saw Miss Franklin at The 
Fir-Trees several times : a very pretty young lady, 
and very fond of the children," said Euth, wondering. 

" A very pretty young lady," repeated Mrs. 
Sinclair; "very pretty. Well, Miss Franklin has 
gone to visit some of her people who live in the 
South ; she went for a Christmas visit, they tell me. 
When you notice that she has come home again, 
tell me, Euth, and 111 explain my conduct to you. 
Meanwhile, I want your help to carry out my plans. 
I think you will help me, will you not, Euth ? " 
Her voice was very touching. 

" Indeed, madam, I will do all I can," said poor 
Euth. 

" I am going to give up The Fir-Trees, of course," 
said the lady ; " and I shall give up Mrs. Ellis and 
Eichards, and all the useless tribe of servants ; they 
were all very well when Mr. Sinclair's profession was 
bringing in such a handsome income, and he had his 
position to keep up, and so forth. That's all at an 
end ; he has even robbed me of the few poor hun- 
dreds that were paid in the day before he deserted me. 

" I shall live here, in my own house, and work 
with my own hands, and with good economy I may 
be able to do as well for my girl and my boys as a 
father of the right sort would. But I want some one 
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to help me with my children, and I should like it to 
be you, little Kuth. I know a good, honest girl when 
I see her, and you are one I can trust ; whether it's 
your Methodism, or only your natural goodness " 

" 0, madam ! " cried Ruth ; " indeed, I have no 
natural goodness at all — indeed, we none of us have," 
she said humbly. 

" There, there," said the lady, laughing, " I want 
no theology, Euth. However it is, I can trust you ; 
and you love the children, don't you ? " 

" I do, madam — all of them ; but I love missy the 
best ; it's no use pretending the contrary," acknow- 
ledged Ruth. 

" Very well," said the lady. " Now, I can give 
you rather better wages when you are my only 
servant ; but the work will be much harder every 
way. You see the size of the house; your hands 
and mine between them will have to keep it in good 
order, except that I shall have a charwoman for the 
very roughest work ; and I suppose I must now and 
then have a man to the garden, for I mean to make 
it useful too. You will not be able to have so much 
liberty either. I suppose you must have your 
Class-meeting ? Mrs. Ellis tells me you're absurdly 
particular about that." 

" I must have that, indeed," said Ruth. " And I 
should like to go to chapel on a Sunday night, if I 
can." 

^^ Well, you shall do so when it's possible," said 
the lady. " Now you know what I want of you, 
Ruth. You may take a week to consider, but no 
more ; for I mean to be away from The Fir-Trees in 
a month's time." 
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" I don't need a week, nor yet a day, to consider, 
madam," said the girl simply. " I couldn't find in 
my heart to leave missy, I know I conldn't." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Sinclair, rising; "I am 
glad that is your feeling ; and I am glad, too," she 
added, as they came into the open air again, and 
she turned to lock the door — " yea, I am really glad 
you are too honest to pretend you are staying for 
love of mt — it's all for my Diana, is it not ? I have 
had enough of pretended devotion. I knew you 
were a truthful little soul, and I am glad to be 
proved right." 

So it was that Ruth t«ok on her her life-long 
service of love. She had decided on impulse, but 
she did not repent ; she considered herself to be 
following a Divine Leading. 



RUTH HEARS OF A DEATH AMD A MARBIAGE. 

THERE was no small consternation at The Fir- 
Trees when it became known that Mrs. Sinclair 
was going to let the house, whose lease was yet un- 
expired, to have a sale of furniture, and to retire 
to the modewt dwelling where her father. Dr. West, 
had been content to live through all his honourable 
though not too prosperous career. All the servants, 
save Ruth, received a month's notice and their wages 
in full ; and no one but their mistress knew with 
what difficulty that part of her obligations had been 
discharged. Mrs. Ellis, the majestic ruler of the 
nursery, was rendered nearly speechless with indig- 
nation when she found that little Ruth Lucas was 
to be retained, while her efficient and experienced 
superior was dismissed. When she recovered the 
power of expression, it was to become very eloquent 
on the "sneaking hypocrisy" of the "mean little 
Methodist who had wormed herself into Mrs. 
Sinclair's confidence " ; and to prophesy in the same 
breath that the girl would live to repent making 
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herself the slave of a woman who was as proud as 
Lucifer, and had the worst temper in Bruntfield. 

The other domestics were inclined to pity " the 
poor child"; and warned her how different she would 
find her new position from the easy post of under- 
nursemaid in such an establishment as The Fir-Trees. 
Euth tried once or twice to explain her motives to 
both parties ; but it was wasted labour. 

Sometimes the mother-passion, in the form of 
tender, yearning love over all the helpless little ones 
on whom rests the glory of the Eedeemer's benedic- 
tion, is the dominant force in the lives of women 
who never themselves are mothers ; and so it was 
with Euth Lucas. But the peculiar love she felt 
for Diana Sinclair, and in scarcely less degree for 
the two bonny boys, her anxiety for their bodily and 
spiritual welfare, the quick response of her soul to 
the appeal addressed to her by her mistress, who 
had alw2tys been indulgent, and who now seemed 
to trust in her, — all these feelings were incompre- 
hensible to her fellow-servants, who were neither 
better nor worse than the generality of their class. 

Euth was glad when the turmoil of The Fir-Trees 
was left behind, and she, with Mrs. Sinclair and the 
children, took possession of " Laurel Bank," their 
new home. It had been renovated by charwomen 
and paper-hangers, and was well and handsomely 
furnished with gleanings from the abundance of The 
Fir-Trees. Mrs. Sinclair chose to remove the day 
before the sale. 

" I shouldn't mind being present, if I could do 
it invisibly," she said to Euth as their cab rolled 
out of the lodge-gates : " all my dear friends from 
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Bnintfield will be there, inspecting my stores and 
criticising my housekeeping, and telling each other 
it was no wonder Mr. Sinclair behaved as he did, 
since I managed so badly." 

" H(yuo did father ' behave,' mother dear? " asked 
the bright-eyed Walter, the eldest-born. 

" He grew tired of living on the earth, my dear, 
and has taken a short journey to the moon," said the 
mother, with a peculiar mocking smile which her 
children had learned to know : it always put a stop 
to their questions. Euth was much troubled by 
the little conversation ; but the full employment that 
awaited her at Laurel Bank put it out of her head. 

She found her new life very satisfying ; she had a 
hunger for work, which had only been half-fed at 
The Fir-Trees ; and Mrs. Sinclair threw herself into 
her new occupation of keeping her own house and 
doing most of its daily work with the same eager- 
ness and untiring energy that had marked her 
pursuit of pleasure in former days. 

The little surgery was made into a sort of nursery, 
and assigned to Buth as her peculiar sphere ; and 
the boys soon fell into the habit of spending the 
greater part of the day there. Walter was just 
seven years old, Edmund eighteen months younger : 
very little effort had been made to teach them ; and 
for some months Mrs. Sinclair was content to leave 
them to Kuth's simple instructions. She was not 
quite incompetent : like others of her class, she could 
on occasion suppress the broad Yorkshire accent 
which was natural to her, and speak in the refined 
tones of her superiors ; she read well and fluently ; 
wrote a clear, round, boyish hand; and had an 
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elementary acquaintance with arithmetic. So the 
boys read from the Bible to her while she sat at her 
daily task of sewing, or nursed the little Diana — 
" the best baby that ever was," Kuth declared 
fondly ; " she never screamed or showed temper." 
They wrote at Kuth's table with her ink and pens, 
and submitted weighty arithmetical problems to her 
judgment for solution. There was a certain fasci- 
nation about these " lessons " for the little fellows : 
they had to be snatched in the intervals of Euth's 
work, for one thing ; and she rewarded their success 
with Scripture stories told in her own simple, pious 
way, or with delightful anecdotes of her childish 
experiences on a farm — as good as any fairy tale. 

" Do you know what mother is doing to-day ? " 
said Walter to Euth, one day when they had been 
about a month at Laurel Bank. He let his pen 
hang suspended over the ink-stand, and lifted large 
eyes of mystery to the girl's face. 

" I don't know, but you can tell me, my bonny 
man," said Euth, smiling at him. 

" She's making a black gown for herself," said 
Walter ; " and she's put a black ribbon in baby's 
bonnet, and we're to have black bands- round our 
straw hats. She says it doesn't matter for you, you 
always wear black in an afternoon, don't you, 
Buthie ? " 

" I always have done, my jewel, since my poor 
mother died," said Euth. 

" And now can you guess why mother is doing 
it? it's very serious," said Walter, with dancing 
eyes ; " but you never will guess, so I shall tell you. 
Mother got a letter this morning, a letter with a 

3 
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black edge to it; and she says I needn't ask her any 
more questions about father, for he is dead. There ! 
You never could have guessed that, could you ? " 

" What should he know of death ? " 

Euth was more startled by the news than by the 
child's manner of communicating it. Mr. Sinclair 
had found little time indeed, in his constant pur- 
suit of business and of pleasure, to spend with his 
children; already he was nothing to them but a 
name and a shadow; how could they grieve for 
him ? 

" I hope it isn't a sin," she mused, " but I really 
think master could have done nothing better for 
missis and the darlings than to die." 

" Master Walter has been telling me you've had 
bad news of master," she ventured to say that evening, 
when she carried the tea-tray into the sitting-room. 

" Bad news, Euth ! no," said the lady, putting 
down the black stuff she was busy with, and lifting 
glittering eyes to her servant's face ; " it would be 
the best news possible, if I believed it ; but unhappily 
I don't. Mr. Hanbury has sent it. I never could 
bear the man, as perhaps you know. Edmund 
would have been a different creature if he had never 
known hJi/m — I will do him that justice. 'Tis a very 
smooth, well-connected story : how Edmund went on 
some private business to Hamburg, and fell ill of 
a low fever, and died at a poor sort of inn there ; 
and how the people did not know who he was, but 
found Mr. Hanbury's address in Edmund's pocket- 
book, and communicated with him; and how he 
could not go over conveniently before last week, 
and then found out by Edmund's clothes and papers 
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and so forth that it really was he, — but of course he 
had been buried long since. 0, you never read 
anything so plausible ! but I do not believe a word 
of it. Edmund's relations may, if they please ; I 
have written to them all. And I am glad to let my 
poor children believe it : a dead father is better than 
a disgraced one. But in my soul I know it is a trap." 

Then the inconsistent woman burst into tears, and 
leaning her head against Euth, who was standing 
very near, she sobbed out : " 0, my poor, poor 
Edmund ! suppose it should be true ! And I never 
forgave him — I did not want to forgive him ! " 

"But you can forgive him now, my dear lady?" 
faltered Euth ; "we can't hope for forgiveness our- 
selves, if we do not forgive others." 

" I'll forgive him if he's dead," said Mrs. Sinclair, 
lifting her head, and resolutely wiping her eyes. 
*' I am afraid that is the utmost limit of my Chris- 
tianity, Euth. I am very far from being as good as 
you. Here, kiss me, child: you are a dear little 
saint as ever lived; and now set the table." 

"I was nearly forgetting something you might 
like to hear," said Euth when, with baby in her 
arms, she was about to withdraw ; " something about 
Miss Lydia Franklin." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Sinclair, with a keen glance, 
" what was it ? " 

"Her sister, Mrs. Crane, met me to-day at the 
grocer's," said Euth, " and I asked her when Miss 
Franklin was coming home ? and she said, not for a 
long time, as far as she knew, for Miss Franklin had 
got engaged to a gentleman she met in the South, 
and was married to him about a week ago — it was 
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rather sudden, because of his going abroad, so there 
wasn't time to invite her relations to the wedding. 
He was a foreign gentleman, she said ; she did tell 
me the name, but I can't fashion to repeat it. And 
they were going to Spain." 

Euth stopped short, fascinated by the expression 
of her mistress's face, which had changed as she 
spoke from its look of melancholy tenderness to one 
of sombre indignation. " I am vexing you, I fear," 
she hesitated. 

" Vexing me ! no, poor girl ; you don't vex me," 
said the lady ; " but you needn't tell me any more 
of Mrs. Crane's news. Strange to hear of a wedding 
and a funeral all in one day, is it not, Euth ? " and 
she laughed. 

" Well, I don't think I will take to a widow's cap, 
after all, Euth ; they spoil the hair, and are hide- 
ously unbecoming. You remember what I once 
said to Miss Sinclair, don't you? But I won't go 
out of doors till I can do it with proper decorum, in 
a black gown with plenty of crape. You shall go 
and buy me some crape when I have had my tea." 




CHAPTER ,IV. 
DREAMS AND RBSLITIES. 

THOSE of Mrs. Sinclair's friends who knew how 
straitened were her circumstances, commented 
freely on her " absurdity " in choosing to occupy 
Laurel Bank herself. " A small house at a low rent 
would have done very well for her and her children," 
eaid Mrs, Badcliffe, the Vicar's lady, who had 
known Mrs. Sinclair when she was only lovely Mary 
West ; " and Laurel Bank, with that excellent 
garden, and such a very respectable situation, could 
not have let for less than- £50 a year; very likely 
she might have got £70 for it with proper manage- 
ment. And that would have been a nice addition 
to her small income, jioor thing ! She is throwing 
away a real advantage for mere pride. But Mary 
West always wa« foolishly proud." 

Pride there was in the proceeding, but at least as 
much calculation as pride. Mrs, Sinclair understood 
how easy it would be for her to sink in the social 
scale. She was fiercely determined not to sink. 
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She would keep her standing in the little world of 
Bruntfield, so that her children should not begin 
life on a lower level than she had done. 

Already she was dreaming of social and profes- 
sional success for her sons. Walter, the sweet, 
serious elder lad, should be trained for the CHurch. 
He had an uncle on the father's side, a many-acred 
landowner in the south, who had patronage, and 
should be induced to bestow it properly. Her quick- 
witted, alert Edmund should follow his father's 
profession, and should not disgrace it as Mr. Sinclair 
had done. 

And as her baby girl grew strong and beautiful, 
and waxed daily more winning, the mother watched 
her development with something more than simple 
motherly pleasure, thinking of the great prize which 
her Diana should one day draw in the matrimonial 
lottery. 

To realize such visions, how necessary it was that 
she should keep her place in society ! No small, 
cheap house would do for her; she would soon be 
slighted and forgotten in such a dwelling. 

She utilized the simple devotion of Euth Lucas 
without any remorse, leaving to her almost the 
entire charge of the children for a considerable 
length of time. " She is such a trustworthy little 
being, and it pleases her to feel that she is trusted," 
Mrs. Sinclair said to her friends. And many an 
evening Euth spent in solitude at Laurel Bank, 
while her mistress was away, taking her share in 
such Bruntfield gaieties as were not too expensive. 
She was keeping herself in sight and in remem- 
brance. 
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By-and-bye Mrs. Sinclair succeeded in getting her 
boys on the Grrammar School foundation : the master, 
she knew, though somewhat harsh, was very efl&cient. 
She then undertook Diana's education herself, till 
she also was fit for more advanced teaching. At 
this point Mrs. James, an old friend of the family 
who received a few very select girl-pupils, agreed 
to take Diana under her care for a merely nominal 
sum ; and was thus enlisted as a valuable assistant 
in the task of training the child for conquest and 
display — a little unconsciously, for the helpful Mrs. 
James did not guess her friend's far-seeing ambi- 
tions; she saw in her only a meritorious woman 
toiling to give her children proper advantages, and 
affectionately tried to help in the virtuous struggle. 

Mrs. Sinclair did not dream of taking her friend 
and equal into her counsels ; but she sometimes was 
tempted to speak to Buth Lucas of the glittering 
air-castles that were ever hovering before her ; she 
resisted the temptation, however. " My poor little 
Methodist would be horrified," she said to herself; 
not without some inkling that Euth's disapproval 
might have reason in it. 

When Euth was thus freed from the constant 
charge of the children, Mrs. Sinclair turned her 
attention to the completing of the girl's education 
as a servant, training her by little and little into a 
very clever cook and accomplished waitress. She man- 
aged occasional small modest parties, and dreamed 
of possible entertainments of greater splendour when 
Diana should be ready to " come out." 

*^ I live only for my children," she sometimes said, 
with a graceful air of resignation ; and in a very 
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limited sense it was true. But her brilliant dreams 
for them always included a splendid sort of Queen- 
Mother's position for herself. She meant to regain 
through her girl and her boys the station of a leader 
of society, which she had so thoroughly enjoyed, till 
her husband's folly robbed her of it. 

So the long years slipped on peacefully enough. 
Mr. Sinclair made no further sign of life ; and Euth 
began to think that the news of his death must be 
true after all. Not so the deserted wife ; and she 
writhed in spirit when more than one excellent offer 
of marriage was made to her which she dared not 
accept. If a passionate wish could kill, Edmund 
Sinclair's fate would not have been doubtful. 

She never realized, so absorbed was she in her 
dreams, how the humble Euth, doing the true 
mother's work for her children, was also winning 
far more of their love and reverence than herself. 
Euth's sewing-room was the real heart of the house. 
Here, while the lady was busy in her social combats, 
fighting against neglect and compelling recognition, 
the children clustered round theil* faithful little 
friend, drank in her simple wisdom, and learned 
by the daily beauty of her life at least to admire 
religion in practice. 

She was even allowed to take them with her on a 
Sunday evening to chapel. 

" They are so very young," said Mrs. Sinclair to 
Mrs. Eadcliffe, when that valuable ally mildly repro- 
bated her indiscretion in permitting her children to 
mingle with such ungenteel and even schismatic 
worshippers ; " it really does not signify at their 
age ; they cannot understand enough to be injured. 
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And it does not fatigue them like attendance at 
ehureli ; for unfortunately our beautiful Liturgy is 
quite above their comprehension as yet. Besides, 
you know, they always come with me to morning 
church." 

Mrs. Eadclifife did know it, to her cost. 

Mrs. Sinclair's place at church was very near to 
the Vicar's; nothing that passed in the one pew 
could well be unheard in the other. 

When Diana was first allowed to go with 
" mamma " to church, she was about six years old : 
a wilful, beautiful elf, with dark sparkKng eyes, an 
airy grace of shape and movement, and a most irre- 
pressible spirit of fun. 

As Mr. Eadcliffe, the tall angular vicar, austere 
and sad of aspect, loomed upon her sight arrayed in a 
long ghostly white surplice, Diana audibly remarked 
that " Mr. Eadcliffe looked very ugly in his night- 
shirt, and had much better have put on a proper 
Sunday-coat " : an observation at which the two boys 
helplessly tittered, while Mrs. Sinclair assumed a 
stem repressive frown ; but the watchful Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe discerned an ill-suppressed smile in her eyes. 
Diana betrayed much restlessness as the service went 
on, and when Mr. Eadcliffe announced in solemn 
tone : " Here endeth the second lesson," Diana re- 
sponded with unmistakable heartiness: "I'm glad 
of that ! " — which unauthorized response, being 
delivered at the highest pitch of her clear childish 
treble, awakened most unseemly laughter from all 
who could hear it ; and they were not few. 

" I don't believe there is a single grain of rever- 
ence in the child's composition," said Mrs. Eadcliffe, 



A BOATING EXPEDITION AND ITS CONCLUSION. 

WALTER and Edmand found a most delightful 
playmate in their little aieter. As she grew 
in atrength and spirit, she longed to take part in 
their special paBtimee, and they managed to teach 
her to play cricket, to slide, to gkate : " very unlady- 
like doings," their mother objected ; but Di had a 
peculiar genius for getting her own way. She, in 
her turn, instructed the boys in dancing, which she 
had learned with native quickness, and practised 
with equal grace and enthusiasm. The only occa- 
sion on which Di was ever known to show temper 
to Suth was when the fond nurse begged her " not 
to set her heart so much on dancing — -it was a 
dangerous pleasure." Di could not see the danger. 
" Every lady ought to know how to dance, mamma 
says," she answered angrily ; " it may be dangerous 
for common people, perhaps." And then, with quick 
repentance, blushing and tearful, she threw her 
arms about Ruth and kissed her. " You are not 
a common person, little mother, you know," she 
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murmured. " I wish people like you were common." 
And having thus made the ameTide to her con- 
science, she darted off to show Edmund her last 
new steps. 

She was a fiery little partisan to her brothers, 
listening eagerly to all their tales of school, loving 
their friends, and hating their enemies. She reigned 
easily as queen over such of their young comrades 
as they were allowed to bring to Laurel Bank. 
While alarmingly popular with boys, she had the 
gift of inspiring some girl playfellows with a pas- 
sionate friendship, and was as cordially hated by 
some others. She was too bright, too formidable, 
too full of vigorous life, for any one to regard her 
with mere indifference. 

In the quiet night-watches, Kuth mused much 
over the threatening signs in her darling's character, 
and often she wept, fearing she knew not what ; 
and not until she succeeded in rolling the burden 
off her heart with faithful prayer, could she win 
the sleep she so much needed. 

People remarked to each other that Euth Lucas 
had a hard place of it, and that it was a wonder 
she stayed, when she might have exchanged Laurel 
Bank and its exactions for a modest home of her 
own. More than one suitor of Euth's own rank 
in life had been won by her sweet face and well- 
known excellences to make very decided advances ; 
but the girl had only one answer for all : " 1 can't 
leave missis and the children — especially Miss Di." 
Yet it cost her something to make this answer to 
William Ellis, her half-cousin, who had loved her 
since they were children together, saying no direct 
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word of love, however, till he could offer Ruth a 
home *' worth her taking," as he humbly said. 

"Miss Di will be getting married herself some 
day, when you are beginning to grow old, and then 
where will you be, Ruth ? " he remonstrated. 

" In God's keeping, as I am now," she answered 
quickly ; " but 'twould be a sin to desert my darling 
beforehand ; I could expect no blessing, William, if 
I did it ; and I'd be loth to bring a curse with me 
to you. You mustn't wait for me, you know ; 'twould 
be a pity to waste your life that way." 

Ruth meant it most sincerely ; and jet when she 
found that William had taken her at her word, and 
wooed and wedded another before the year was out, 
it cost her many secret tears. 

It was the evening of the day when this unplea- 
sant news reached her, that Diana came home from 
school in deep disgrace ; very angry and very im- 
penitent; and Ruth put away her tears and her 
mournful thoughts at once, to listen to the tale of 
trouble. 

Miss Diana, it seemed, while her dancing-lesson 
was in progress, had contrived to fasten two paper 
dolls to the tails of the French dancing-master's 
coat; and the peculiar antics that each appendage 
performed while M. Rivarol trod gracefally through 
his usual measures had been too much for the gravity 
of all his pupils. 

Dire wrath had followed, and thereupon detection 
and disgrace. Di was much too proud to deny her 
work ; but unfortunately she was also much too 
proud to apologise to the insulted Rivarol, as Mrs. 
James required ; and she was sent home at last, full 
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of wrath and contumacy, to think over her sins and 
decide on her conduct. 

" I never will ask any man to forgive me," 
announced the twelve-year-old rebel ; " never ! and 
certainly not a ridiculous Frenchman." 

" But you were sadly in the wrong, you know, my 
darling," pleaded Ruth ; " and you ought to acknow- 
ledge it openly." 

" I dare say I was," said Di ; " but if I were twenty 
times in the wrong I wouldn't be such a sneak as to 
apologise ; Mrs. James needn't expect it. A conceited 
old Frenchman like Rivarol ! but it does not signify • 
if he were the best and wisest man in the world, I 
would never ask his pardon. Now don't cry, Ruthie, 
don't cry," added Miss Di, softening a little as she 
hastily kissed a tear off Ruth's cheek ; " you know I 
would do almost anything to please you. Don't you 
know it is Saturday to-morrow, and a holiday ? Mrs. 
James will have fogotten all about it by Monday, and 
I shall never need to ask pardon, you'll see." 

So Di retired to rest in a mood rather triumphant 
than otherwise, unconscious of the thorns with which 
her wilfulness planted poor Ruth's pillow ; unconscious 
also of what the morrow had in store for her in the 
way of humiliation and repentance. 

Walter and Edmund had long meditated complet- 
ing Di's list of boyish accomplishments by teaching 
her to row. Both boys had learnt to handle an oar 
and to steer an ordinary rowing-boat with some little 
skill. The pastime was in favour at Bruntfield, which 
could boast of a broad, full river sweeping past it, 
spanned by a stately bridge. From this bridge Di 
had watched her brothers taking honourable part in 
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a boat-race, and had immediately set her heart on 
attaining similar skill. Walter and Edmund were 
willing enough to gratify her, and after long persua- 
sion had at last got their mother to consent. Ruth 
was to attend them, of course ; and the first trial had 
been planned for this very Saturday, if it were but 
fine. And as Saturday dawned sunny and beautiful 
with all the beauty of a brilliant May day, the little 
expedition came off. 

" If only the river were not so dirty, I should like 
it better," said Diana, as she stepped apprehensively 
down the stairs at the bridge-side, and was helped to 
her proper place in the little boat the boys had hired 
for a couple of hours. 

" I don't care so much for the dirt," said Walter, 
" as long as the water is not too thick for one to get 
an oar through it." 

" But it is of being drowned in it I was thinking," 
said Di gravely ; " a puddle in a back street couldn't 
be fuller of unpleasant stuff; just think of being 
choked in that way ! " 

" Don't, Miss Di ! " implored Ruth, who was uneasy 
enough already. 

" I sha'n^t be drowned any sooner for talking of it, 
dear little mother," said Diana gaily. " Now, what 
am I to do, Walter ? I want my lesson ; " and the 
lesson was soon in full progress. 

-The river was open to the reproach of uncleanli- 
ness certainly, but it could still reflect the blue sky 
and the white clouds driven over it by a dancing 
wind, and the bushes that lined its banks, freshly 
green in their new leafage; little crisp wavelets 
sparkled under the sun and the breeze, and the boat, 
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moved by young, vigorous arms, went easily with the 
stream. The movement was pleasant, and Ruth 
found herself lulled by it into a sort of day-dream. 
She watched idly the figures of people strolling on 
the river-bank, which formed a sort of public pro- 
menade for a mile or two ; presently she became 
aware that a tall slow-stepping shape somewhat 
ahead of their boat was that of the much-injured 
M. Rivarol ; she felt ashamed to look at him. 

Unluckily Di caught sight of him almost at the 
same time. She was in the gayest spirits, feeling 
herself quickly becoming mistress of what her 
brothers could teach her, and had already handled 
her oar rather mischievously, almost running the 
boat against the bank. Now, catching sight of poor 
Rivarol, she sprang up in the boat, stififening her 
slight figure into a ludicrous imitation of his, and 
swinging her oar like the cane he carried. It was 
but for a moment, and her brothers had scarcely 
uttered a cry of warning before their skiff was over- 
turned, and all its occupants found themselves 
plunged into the stream. 

Ruth did not know how wild and piercing was the 
shriek that broke from her lips and rang far over the 
meadows. It was not her own danger that inspired 
it ; of that she was hardly conscious ; but a swift 
succession of pictures of misery passed before her 
mind and wrung her heart with anguish. In the 
next moment she was aware of hands that seized her 
and drew her on to the bank and up it; she had 
been flung nearer to the river brink than any of 
the others. Sitting panting on the grass, she looked 
not at her rescuer but towards the mid-stream, and 
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there saw the skiflF floating keel upward, and seated 
upon it the dripping figure of Diana, whom one of 
her brothers, his head and arm just above water, 
was upholding in that position ; the other boy was 
swimming with swift strokes to the bank. This was 
Edmund. 

" Never mind me, sir, never mind me ! " she said, 
becoming aware that some one was asking kindly 
how she was; "look at those children! 0, can't 
you do something for them? Mr. Walter won't 
leave Miss Diana, and how is he to get her to 
shore ? " 

The person sustaining her withdrew his arm at 
once, and hurried down the bank, flinging oflf coat 
and shoes, and plunging in to the rescue. That 
he was a tall, dark man and an apt swimmer was 
all Ruth could see ; her straining eyes were fixed on 
the brother and sister ; and she saw with terror and 
delight that with the stranger's help Walter was 
now able to remove his sister from her momentary 
refuge, consigning her then to the stronger and 
older man, who at once struck out with her for the 
shore. Walter followed more feebly. 

Ruth sprang up and hurried to seize her darling 
as soon as her rescuer was able to lay her on the 
grass at the water's brink. Diana was pale with 
terror, wet and stained with the muddy water she 
had so much objected to. She smiled faintly upon 
Ruth; and then, as she felt those warm, loving 
arms again enclosing her, her colour became more 
deathly, her eyes closed helplessly, and, for the first 
and last time in her life, the child fainted. They 
carried her up the bank, laid her on the ground, and 
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did all they could to restore her to consciousness. 
Edmund, dripping wet like the others, approached 
also ; but he merely looked down on his sister, and 
then said : " I can do no good here, I shall run home 
and get into dry things ; " and he darted ofif as 
swiftly as his garments, heavy with wet, would 
permit. But Walter, pale and shivering as he was, 
his very teeth chattering with cold, could not bring 
himself to do likewise, till he saw Diana's lips colour- 
ing again with life and her dark eyes unclosing. 

She looked up directly in the face of her rescuer, 
who had been anxiously seconding all Kuth's 
endeavours to recover her. Ruth had recognised 
him already, and as Diana did the same, a deep 
rose-flush coloured all her face, and even extended 
over her neck and arms. 

For this friend in time of need was the poor 
dancing-master, Rivarol. 




CHAPTER VI. 
FRENCH POLISH. 

DIANA often lived those few minutes over again 
—often saw in memory the friends then grouped 
around her— Rivarol, with his grizzled hair and his 
thin dark face, kindly smiling on her; .Walter, so 
white and wistful, and iarge-eyed with anxiety ; and 
Ruth, trembhng and glowing, trying to stammer out 
little speeches of gratitude. 

No wonder the child remembered all keenly— it 
was her first moment of real shame. She felt with 
burning mortification that the " ridiculous French- 
man " had heaped coals of fire on her saucy head, 
and that her own wilfulness had given him the 
opportunity. And now he was directing and advis- 
ing them too ! 

" No more thanks — no more, my good friend " — 
he cut Ruth's grateful words very short. " Cette 
•petite and her brave brother must at once go home. 
See how they tremble with cold ! I shall assist you 
with the young lady — thanks, madam, that will do 
perfectly ; " and Diana shortly found herself carried 
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along the street between her brother and Eivarol. 
She was well wrapt in a plaid borrowed from a 
friendly bystander, but felt herself dismally wet 
notwithstanding. At the gate of Laurel Bank the 
t'renchman took his leave ; Ruth and Walter could 
not induce him to enter. 

" Afterwards," said he, " I shall do myself the 
honour to inquire after the young lady — ^but not 
now ; no, I could not appear before Madam Sinclair 
— excuse, I pray you ; " and he was gone before 
Diana had succeeded in uttering a syllable either 
of thanks or apology. She was not long in having 
another opportunity, however. 

Mrs. Sinclair was even more angry than alarmed 
at the peril her children had run. " There's an end 
of your boating, Di," were her first wordsj of greeting, 
Edmund having not failed to tell who was the cause 
of the misadventure. But she was very warm in her 
show of gratitude to Rivarol, when he " did himself 
the honour " of calling. She had never seemed 
aware of his existence before, but now she was 
charmingly gracious ; and the poor man — a solitary 
foreigner dwelling in comfortless lodgings — seemed 
quite to bask in the sunshine of her friendliness. 

On her side, Mrs. Sinclair was surprised to find 
Eivarol well-bred and well-educated. She ques- 
tioned him skilfully, and ascertained that various 
misfortunes and disappointments were answerable 
for the position he now occupied. 

" I had hoped to find a different occupation here 
also," he explained; "it was my wish to give in- 
struction in my own so admirable language. But 
how to live in Bruntfield as teacher of French? 
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Impossible ! scarcely in ten years do I find ten 
pupils. The dance — that is in so much request — it 
is always in request. Therefore behold me dancing- 
master. True, I love it but little ; and some of my 
pupils make it too difficult, too humiliating." * 

"I was one who did that," cried Di, suddenly 
revealing herself from the crimson window-curtain 
in which she had hidden herself and her blushes 
when she saw Eivarol enter. " I was the very worst, 
I made the others bad ; but I shall never do so more. 
Please forgive me ! " 

"But certainly, dear child," said Eivarol, sur- 
prised ; and Di at once darted from the room, and 
astonished Ruth at her work by a sudden hug and 
the exclamation : " Now I've done it, Ruth ! aren't 
you glad ? Fve asked his pardon, and promised I 
will do it no more. And I'll keep my word, I 
can tell vou " — a confused statement ; but " little 
mother" understood and rejoiced in it. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Sinclair, who had seemed rather 
absent as she listened to Eivarol, now began to hint 
how ardent was her wish that her children should 
converse easily in French ; " but good lessons were 
so costly ; one had not confidence in every one ; she 
was a solitary being, not too rich ; it grieved her to 
see her children without proper advantages, but what 
could she do ? " 

And Eivarol sympathized and admired : and some- 
how or other before he left the house he had engaged 
to spend one or two evenings a week at the fire-side 
of his charming hostess, and enjoy the privilege of 
"conversing" in his dear native tongue with her 
young people. " I shall feel it a true pleasure, dear 
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madam,'' said he in departing ; " do not name money 
to me." 

Mrs. Sinclair did not name money to him, and 
had never intended to name it ; but still the outer 
^orld was allowed to suppose that the lessons in 
conversation were duly paid for. 

It was rather intangible coin the instructor re- 
ceived; but he did not repent of having been so 
prettily imposed on. 

The lads interested him; Diana made herself 
most winning; Mrs. Sinclair treated him with a 
stately motherly kindness; and before long he 
found himself in the position of a trusted elderly 
friend in the young household. 

But that boating expedition had some results less 
desirable than gratuitous lessons in French, or Di's 
first lesson in humility. 

Walter was of manly stature now, with a fine 
intellectual head, well set on shoulders that sloped 
just a little too much; but he was agile and grace- 
ful, " light of foot as a wild roe," and no fear was 
mingled with the pride with which his mother re- 
garded him. But Ruth was quite sure he had 
rather outgrown his strength; and so it troubled 
her when, some weeks after the accident, Walter 
had still a slight cold and cough hanging about 
him. She spoke of it to her mistress. 

" 'Tis a mere nothing, Ruth," said Mrs. Sinclair ; 
" I am only surprised you all escaped so well after 
such a wetting. How droll you looked, every one 
of you ! poor Rivarol especially was like a drowned 
scarecrow trying to walk. 0, yes, I saw him from 
the window, bidding you good-bye with his most 
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superlative bow; it was politeness in difl&culties, 
indeed ! Poor good creature ! But I am not at all 
uneajsy about Walter; you may depend on it that 
little bit of a cough is more nervousness than any- 
thing else. He is nervous, you can see it in the 
way he does his work for Mr. Grey." 

For Walter had left school, and was reading with 
a neighbouring curate in preparation for college; 
and it was true that he excited himself a good deal 
over his studies, sitting up late among his books, 
and rising early to resume them. Ruth's fears were 
silenced for the moment, but they would recur. 
Were not Walter's eyes too bright, his spirits too 
variable? Was he not losing flesh and appetite? 
But the months slipped on, and he was still busy 
and happy; nothing seemed to ail him but the 
little cough. Perhaps it was a nervous trick he 
had acquired, and would lose when this transition 
time of his life was past. And before long Ruth 
received a blow which put Walter's state of health 
quite out of her head. 

Mrs. Sinclair announced to her that she was 
arranging to place Diana at a school in Paris. 

"The child does not quite please me lately," she 
said ; " even at Mrs. James's her associates are not 
what I could wish. Her manners will become very 
faulty, if I do not mind." 

"Sure, madam, no one can behave better than 
Miss Di, when she likes," pleaded Ruth ; "just see 
her pretty ways to Mr. Rivarol! and a while back 
she was as saucy to him ! there was no holding her." 

" Yes, indeed, her ways are far too pretty to Mr. 
Rivarol," said the mother, laughing; "did you 
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notice lier last Saturday, Ruth, when the Kadcliffes 
and George Connonley had tea here, and Eivarol 
happened to come in? He would have withdrawn, 
very properly, but Di would not let him — making 
so much of him, as if Ae were the most important 
person present! If she were not such a chit, it 
would have been too ridiculous. The monkey is a 
bom flirt, Ruth ; and I mean to put her out of the 
way of mischief for a time. She will learn rather 
more retiring manners in a convent — ^rather more 
subdued and graceful." 

"It is never a convent, a real Papist place, you 
are sending Miss Di to ? " gasped Ruth. 

" Indeed it is," said Mrs. Sinclair ; " I know what 
I am about, Ruth. It will do her all the good 
in thfe world to be under strict discipline. And I 
shall take dare there is no interfering with her 
religion. For that matter, you know very well the 
child is not troubled with too much religion of any 
sort." 

" Miss Di is only thoughtless, madam," sighed 
Ruth ; " she is not set against what's good." 

" I dare say," said the mother. " Well, you need 
not be troubled about it ; everything is settled very 
comfortably ; only I want you to give your mind 
to the sewing I have put in hand for her. She 
will be gone in three weeks' time." 

So for a season Ruth was bereft of her darling. 
The separation proved longer than she at all ex- 
pected ; for Mrs. Sinclair chose that her daughter 
should spend nearly all her holidays in France. 
There were friends of the family settled there who 
were willing to entertain the girl from time to time. 
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Mrs. Sinclair had excellent economical reasons for 
this plan ; and it further commended itself to her 
as removing any danger of Di's being led to share 
Ruth's religious views. Not that those views were 
so objectionable in the abstract ; but then they were 
thoroughly unfoshionable, and if strictly followed out 
might even interfere with worldly si 



CHAPTER VII. 

BAD NEWS. 

THEKE followed some gloomy years for Ruth. 
I'ime did not reconcile her to the daily loss of 
Diana, of her gaiety and her affection ; she was 
tormented with anxiety about her, too ; though 
the girl wrote often and fondly, and seemed happy 
enough. And worse than mere separation, worse 
than vague anxieties, it became very plain that 
Walter's health was in a really critical condition. 

Not only did he not lose the little cough, but 
other graver symptoms began to appear; time did 
not mend them ; and at last Mrs. Sinclair grew 
alarmed, and called in the kind old family doctor. 
He could not give her the comfortable assurances 
she wished, and indeed almost asked for. 

" Your son has youth on his side, that is true,' 
Dr. Hammond admitted ; " and a good constitution, 
very' good naturally. Still, very great care will be 
needed for some time. Do not let him exert him- 
self at present. Late hours and hard study ? 0, 
of course he must give all that up. For how long ? 
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Well, we will see in a year or so ; but the very 
greatest care will be necessary, my dear lady." 

"That was an unlucky accident for me, Euth," 
said Walter one evening, when Mrs. Sinclair being 
at some entertainment, as she very often was still, 
he had come into " little mother's " sewing-room in 
his restless languor, to seek comfort and variety. 
He had thrown himself listlessly on the broad 
window-seat, and was gazing into the garden. 
"Very unlucky," he went on dreamily; "for I 
think it was being so thoroughly drenched, and 
not having the wit to change my things quickly, 
that began all this mischief." 

He did not particularise the accident further, nor 
had he need ; Euth had too often thought what he 
was now saying. 

"So here I am," he said presently, ." quite use- 
less and helpless; doing nothing, forbidden to do 
anything ; it is weary work ; and to what good ? I 
guess what the end will be." 

Something husky and trembling in his voice struck 
poor Euth ; she dropped her work and hastened to 
his side. The dark eyes which were gazing on the 
bowery, leafy garden, so beautiful in the sunset light, 
were large with unshed tears. 

She touched his shoulder timidly. 
" My bonny lad ! my dear young gentleman ! " 
she faltered, "if you got harm then — 0, it does 
grieve me ! it has always grieved me — but it was 
all your love for your sister that did it." 

"Ah, my sister I" said Walter still more sadly; 
" do you know, Euth, I'm wretched whenever I think 
of her? I hoped to have been, I cannot tell you 
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how much to her. We had so many plans for the 
time to come. She was to live with me when I 
had a house of my own. I wanted to take care of 
her, to keep her safe — ^you know — and make her 
happy. And here is the end of it. I shall never 
go to college — never take orders — I shall never 
have a home that Di can come to ! I am going to 
a very diflFerent home, whatever poor mother may 
think." A violent fit of coughing interrupted him 
at this point. 

Euth put her faithful arms round him, supported 
him for a few moments, and wiped away the slow 
tears that fell from his half-shut eyes when the 
attack was over, whispering to him soft words of 
heavenly comfort, to which Walter was indeed no 
stranger ; for there was in him a very quiet depth 
of fervent piety. 

He calmed himself by degrees, and smiled faintly 
at her. 

" Poor Euthie ! " said he, " what a shame to dis- 
tress you so! Perhaps it may not be so hopeless, 
after all ; and it is in the hands of Grod. He knows 
best. But it would be a little sad, to die when one 
is only twenty-one, would it not ? " 

" Indeed I didn't think you had been so much as 
that, Mr. Walter," said Euth, surprised. 

" I was twenty-one a few weeks ago," said Walter ; 
'' but mother did not wish anything to be said about 
it, for some reason or other. And you know we 
never do keep birthdays, as some people do. I did 
not care at all about it myself. It will signify 
nothing now — my being of age. Isn't that some- 
thing like old Eivarol's knock at the door ? Not the 
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front door," he added, as Ruth rose to go, " the door 
out of this room into the lane. I never knew the 
dear old boy come to it before ; but he can come in 
here very well — can he not ? " 

The knock was now repeated more sharply — it had 
been only timid at first, and Kuth hastened to open 
the rarely-used door into the lane. 

There stood Rivarol indeed, not alone, a second 
figure appeared behind his ; another tall, dark- 
complexioned man, with grizzled hair and beard, and 
a countenance worn and wrinkled somewhat. But 
there the resemblance between the two ceased. 
Rivarol was smiling with his usual innocent be- 
nignity ; but the face that looked over his shoulder 
had a grimly anxious aspect. 

" You are surprised to see me here, and at this 
hour ; is it not Mees Ruth ? " said Rivarol. " But 
I bring an ancient firiend of this family who has 
news most important for Mr. Walter. I meet him 
in a shop where I do a little commission for Mrs. 
Sinclair; and hearing her name, he inquires can I 
indicate to him her present abode ? But yes, I tell 
him, with pleasure ; only this evening there is no 
one but Mr. Walter at home. Then it appears it is 
precisely Mr. Walter he needs to see ; and he prefers 
this door, from old knowledge of the house. His 

name is but perhaps you recognize him ? No ? 

Pardon, dear sir," he added, stepping aside to make 
way for the stranger, " you desire to speak to Mees 
Ruth yourself ? " 

"You do not remember me?" said the stranger, 
now coming forward, and fixing two deep-set, glitter- 
ing eyes on Ruth^ 
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*' I can't say as I do, sir," said Buth ; " yet I could 
think I had seen you once before." She kept the 
door half shut, for she did not like his appearance. 

" I remember you," he said, " very well. Will you 
tell your young master I wish to speak to him ? " 

" Mr. Walter's not rightly well to-night," said 
Euth coldly ; " and I think you'd better give me 
your name and your business, sir, and I'll take your 
message to him." 

He looked very much annoyed for a moment; 
then he drew a letter from his pocket, and wrote a 
few hasty words on its blank side with pencil. He 
folded the sheet and handed it to Euth. "Take 
that to your master," he said ; "I don't think he 
will refuse to see me, when he has read it. I don't 
wish to come in." 

Euth closed the door at this, very inhospitably, 
and turned into the room with the unwelcome bit 
of paper. Walter had paid little attention to the 
conversation at the door; he was leaning wearily 
against the window-frame. She offered him the 
letter, with a few words of explanation. A new light 
came into Walter's face as he looked at the scribbled 
message ; all the languor left him. He started up. 

" I must see him," he said ; " where is he ? I must 
go to him at once. He will not come into the house. 
I must go out to him." 

"Don't go without your coat and your comforter, 
Mr. Walter," cried Euth, " the sun is nearly set ; and 
0, don't stay out a minute more than you can help ! " 
But he hurried off while she was speaking, only 
snatching an old garden-hat from the wall where it 
hung, and hastily putting it on, as a concession to 
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her anxiety. He opened the door and confronted 
the stranger, who advanced and held out his hand. 

" Grlad to see you, Mr. Walter Sinclair," he said ; 
" will you walk a few steps with me ? What I have 
to say is quite confidential. This excellent foreign 
friend of yours understands that. Perhaps he will 
remain here for a few moments, till we have done 
our chat." 

Rivarol bowed graciously, and Walter, whose face 
was full of eagerness, said : " Willingly ; I don't 
understand your dislike to entering our house — 
but I can walk with you for a few minutes."' 

" You shall und^stand everything, if you will 
come this way," said the stranger ; " I am sorry to 
see you are not strong. Will you take my arm ? " 
Walter accepted the offer passively; and the two 
went slowly down the long narrow lane together ; 
they reached the nearest garden gate opening into 
it ; there they stopped, talking earnestly and in- 
audibly. . 

Euth stood beside Eivarol, and looked anxiously 
after them. 

" This gentleman is some relation of Mr. Walter," 
said Rivarol. He spoke quite composedly, and Ruth 
looked at him with surprise. " Did he say so, sir ? " 
she asked. 

" no, he said nothing of it," said Eivarol calmly. 
" But it is very apparent. Look at them ! the 
height, the make, the colour of hair and eyes and 
skin ! This man is merely Mr. Walter grown old. 
The profile, too, the fine aquiline nose, the firm 
chin! I noticed, while they stood opposite, how 
exact the resemblance in every line. Only there is 

5 
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80 very great diflference in expression, and that has 
perhaps bKnded you to the other resemblances. Ah, 
the interview is over ; and, I think, it has not been 
agreeable." 

The stranger and Walter were separating indeed, 
with looks of violent agitation on both sides : the 
unknown saying as he turned away : " I shall see 
you again, and then you must think differently." 
" Never ! " replied Walter, "I never can do it ; " and 
he hurried back to the two who were waiting for him. 
He was marble pale, and there were dark lines under 
his eyes, which themselves were darker and more 
shadowy than ever ; he seemed breathless and 
trembling. 

" You are ill ! " cried Kuth, " 0, you are very ill, 
my dear ; and how cold ! " She had caught hold of 
his hand ; " come in at once and let me have you 
by the fire. Don't go yet, Mr. Eivarol — stay in this 
room a bit," and she half led Walter into the kitchen, 
where a cheery fire was burning. He sank into the 
chair she placed for him, and tried to speak; but 
the immediate result was a frighful fit of coughing. 
Presently Eivarol, waiting uncomfortably in the 
sewing-room, heard Kuth calling : " Mr. Eivarol, 
sir — ^will you go for Dr. Hammond at once ? I doubt 
Mr. Walter has broken a blood-vessel." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

AN UNPLEASANT COMMISSION. 

THINKING- over the events of that troubled even- 
ing, Ruth sometimes wondered idly what she 
could have done without Rivarol. 

Even to her in her miserabie anxiety the time did 
not seem long before he had brought Dr. Hammond 
to the house ; he rendered him every possible assist- 
ance while there, and somehow had contrived to have 
Mrs. Sinclair and Edmund summoned from their 
dinner-party also : and it was he who managed to 
break the news of her son's danger to the startled 
lady, so as least to terrify her, and without a hint 
of the strange interview that had taken place : he 
seemed to divine a mystery in it. Then after a few 
whispered words with Walter, he quietly vanished 
from the house where he could no longer be service- 
able. 

" Bless him for a good sensible creature, if he m a 
Frenchman ! " Ruth said to herself, as from Walter's 
chamber window she watched him go. 

Something of its great terror had been lifted off 
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her heart. Dr. Hammond had pronounced that 
though this attack of bleeding from the lungs was a 
threatening sign that must not be disregarded, there 
was still room for hope ; and Euth and her mistress 
gathered up eagerly his every word of direction, and 
proceeded to carry out his orders zealously, when at 
last he left them for the night. 

Mrs. Sinclair, now fully alive to her boy's peril, 
and reproaching herself for her previous apathy, 
chose to sit up with him the first part of the night ; 
but Euth slept as little as her mistress, and at the 
stroke of two came punctually to relieve her. • The 
girl hesitated in the doorway a moment, however ; 
she saw Walter lying so statue-like, under the shadow 
of the crimson curtains ; an unfamiliar grandeur 
was impressed on his youthful aspect, and made her 
afraid. 

" He is asleep, Euth," Mrs. Sinclair murmured as 
she softly rose. "Don't you think this sudden 
attack a very strange thing ? It puzzles me, I con- 
fess." She stood looking down a moment at the 
marble face, the beautiful broad brow, framed in its 
dark, abundant hair. *' It would go hard with me 
to lose him," she sighed ; " he is worth twenty of 
Edmund. You would hardly think it, but Edmund 
is thoroughly frightened at Walter, and would not 
like to be left alone with him. That's his father 
all over. Well, I will go and sleep if I can ; I shall 
need it." She left the room without a sound ; and 
Euth sat down sadly in her place. 

The early dawn was grey in the window-panes 
before Walter awoke; then Euth heard her name 
whispered from the bed ; she was bending over the 
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pillows in an instant. "Did you want me, my 
jewel ? " she asked. 

" Yes, I want to tell you something. I want you 
to help me," Walter breathed faintly. " Don't let 
my mother know, Kuth — but that was my father 
who was talking to me yesterday." 

" no, Mr. Walter, it couldn't be ! Your father is 
dead, you know, long since," cried Kuth. 

" That has been a falsehood," said Walter quietly. 
" He is as good as dead to us, I fear ; it was no love 
for mother or for us that brought him back. But 
he is a living man, and I spoke with him last night. 
It's horrid, Ruth, to hate one's father ; but I'm afraid 
I hate him. Can Grod forgive that, do you think ? " 

" 0, my dear, my dear, you don't know what you 
are saying — you mustn't excite yourself, you know," 
cried poor Euth, who was trembling all over. 

" I must say this thing, however," said Walter, in 
his faint, broken whisper. " He said he must see 
me again to-morrow — that's to-day. I can't see him 
— but will you ? I promised to meet him on the 
bridge at ten o'clock — anything to get out of his 
sight just then ! Will you meet him for me ? Tell 
him I am perfectly resolved I never will do what he 
wants me to do. My mother shall never be wronged 
by me. Can you manage it for me, Ruth, without 
poor mother knowing ? " 

" I'll try, my dear lad," said Ruth. She shrank 
exceedingly from the task ; but she would have 
promised impossibilities just then, for at every word 
Walter uttered she trembled lest the cough she had 
learnt to dread should recommence. 

" Thank you, dear little mother," said he. " And 
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there's another thing. Mother was talking of send- 
ing for Di. I want to see the darling once more ; 
0, beyond everything ! but if it could be delayed 
till he has left the town it would be safer." 

" I'll try what I can do to put it off a bit," assented 
Euth ; " and now you must be silent, and let me 
give you some more ice; it frightens me to have 
you talking," and Walter obeyed her, smiling faintly, 
and soon dropped asleep again. 

That morning proved stormy and fitful. A sudden 
shower was passing over the town when, as the 
church clock chimed ten, Ruth appeared on the 
bridge — a trim little figure. She looked anxiously 
before her, half hoping the place was quite deserted ; 
but a man's figure leaning against the parapet 
caught her eye at once ; it was disagreeably like that 
stranger, and also — she unwillingly owned it — like 
Mr. Sinclair. She walked steadily up to him ; his 
moody gaze was fixed on the water swirling round 
the buttresses ; he did not hear her light foot, and 
started visibly when she said : 

"Are you waiting for young Mr. Sinclair, sir? 
I'm sorry to tell you he cannot come out to-day." 

" Cannot come out ! what do you mean, woman ? " 
said he, facing round on her with blazing eyes ; and 
Ruth saw with anguish that her boy was not mis- 
taken — this was indeed his father; the face she 
looked on, wasted and furrowed as it was with evil 
and bitter passion, was the very same she had last 
seen bent with a kind of tenderness over baby 
Diana. 

"I mean that you've done him dreadful harm," 
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she answered, with a sternness quite new in her. 
" I mean that he's lying between life and death, 
forbidden to move even a finger if he can help it. 
So he bade me meet you in his stead, and tell you 
— he will never do what you want ; his mother shall 
never be wronged by him. And 111 tell you, for my 
own part," added little Ruth, her blue eyes shining, 
" that it's ill done of you, that forsook your wife and 
family cruelly, to come tormenting your poor bairn 
now^ taking his thoughts off the Grod he is going to. 
I bid you beware of adding sin to sin." 

The man listened with a look of angry incredulity. 
" The lad was well enough yesterday," he muttered. 

" He was not," answered she sharply ; " and has 
not been this many a day; and so Dr. Hammond 
can tell you." 

" It was an important matter of business I wished 
to see the lad about," said Sinclair sullenly ; " and 
I don't choose to discuss it with a servant, even if 
she have the gift of preaching. I shall wait until 
he is better." 

" You may have long to wait for that," said Ruth, 
with a slight sob in her voice ; " and you would do 
well not to wait in Bruntfield. People haven't for- 
gotten you." 

" I don't intend to stay here," replied Sinclair ; 
" though I do not see what concern it is of yours. I 
shall leave to-day ; I have friends here who will let 
me know how Walter goes on. I will not trouble 
you further, Miss Lucas." 

He lifted his hat in an ironical salutation, and 
Ruth turned and hurried away from him in a tumult 
of indignation that blinded her to all around. So 
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it happened that as she went up the High Street 
she ran full against Edmund, as he came suddenly 
out of the Post Office. 

" Hallo, Ruth ! " said he, with a laugh, " where 
are you going ? TTis a new thing to see you doing 
your marketing in the middle of the morning." 

" So it is," said Ruth hastily ; " but you see we're 
all sadly upset to-day. I might say I never saw you 
here, either, in office hours." For Edmund had not 
long since been " articled " to the Bruntfield solicitor 
who had stepped in,to Mr. Sinclair's abandoned 
place; and the lad was amusingly eager about his 
new employment and punctually exact in it. 

" Well, I shouldn't be here now," said Edmund, 
" but you see Mr. Edwards bade me take holiday 
to-day and make myself useful to mother. He's a 
decent old boy, is our governor ; and somebody had 
told him how ill Walter was. So mother sent me off 
to telegraph for Di to come home. Walter will be 
glad to see her, won't he ? and so will you, Ruthie. 
I wonder what sort of a creature they will have 
turned our Di into yonder ? " 

" Miss Di can't be here before to-morrow, then ? " 
said Ruth, thinking of the man she had just left, 
and wondering if he would be gone, as he had 
said. 

" Well, I should think it would be the day after 
to-morrow, more likely," said Edmund. "But it 
will be awfully jolly to have her at home again, 
whenever she Qomes — won't it, Ruth ? " 

Ruth found no opportunity of exchanging a word 
with Walter until the dinner-hour ; then as she 
arranged the tray at his bedside, she succeeded in 
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wbispering softly : " I saw him, and he'll be gone 
to-day— before Miss Di can get home, I hope ; you'll 
not be troubled with him at present," and the 
invalid, smiling gratefully at her, caught her service- 
able little hand and pressed it for a moment, with 
mute thanks. Mrs. Sinclair was in the room, but 
remained unconscious of the whisper and the ges- 
ture, even aa they hoped. 



DIANA'S HOME-COMINO. 

MRS. SINCLAIR sent her telegram on Wednesday ; 
but Di did not appear at Laurel Bank till 
Saturday evening. It was neceasary to provide her 
with an escort, of the most unblemished Buitablencsn, 
in the person of an elderly English lady, who was 
disinclined for rapid travelling, before Di's protectors 
could allow her to move. The girl wrote very 
impatiently about the delay, mocking at her 
chaperon's deliberate ways, and threatening to elope 
from her and appear at home before she was 
expected. The boys shared their mother's amuse- 
ment at the letter, which was " so like Di " ; but it 
was plain that Walter was tremblingly anxious for 
his sister's arrival. 

Ruth came to sit beside him in the evening quiet, 
when the others had set off to meet the traveller. 
She had seen little of him during the day. Now in 
looking on him she was struck by a change in his 
appearance. The peculiarly mournful look which 
had often pierced her heart was gone, and a kind of 
radiant peaijefulness had taken its placei 
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"They cannot be here in less than an hour, I 
think, Ruthie/' said he in his low voice. " Mother 
means to go on to Winton and meet the London 
train there; and indeed I begged her to do so; I 
was uneasy lest Di should meet somebody. The 
darling will think we are as fidgety as the good 
sisters yonder, will she not ? 

" I grieved you by the way I spoke of my father, 
Euth," he began again after a pause ; " you cannot 
say I didn't ? Well, I think very ill of his conduct 
still ; but you will never hear me say that I ' hate ' 
him — never again ! That is past." 

" I have often heard you talk about conversion, 
Ruth," was the next word that surprised her. "I 
used to think I knew what you meant by it very 
well ; but I never did, till last night. All the house 
was still, and sleeping ; and then I learnt something 
new. You see I was fighting hard with anger and 
hatred ; I could not bear to have such feelings ; I 
knew it was a sin to feel so to my father. I was 
praying for help. 

"It's very hard to explain. But first I saw the 
evil in myself, as strong and black inwardly as any 
sin that's done outwardly. And then I saw the love 
of Grod in Christ. An over-flowing ocean of love, 
that would wash away my evil, and the evil of all 
men — if only they w\ll. But you know all this — 
you understand it ; don't you, Ruth ? " And Ruth 
murmured an assent, through the joyful tears that 
half choked her. 

" So I surrendered up my own will to God," went 
on Walter, smiling at her ; " my wish to live, and all 
my other hopes and wishes. He has given me His 
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peace instead. I am perfectly content, whatever 
happens to me. Yet my heart aches for father and 
mother, and Edmund and Di — my poor Di ! " 

" Don't, Mr. Walter," pleaded Ruth, " you are 
talking too much, indeed you are. Let me give you 
some grapes ; " and she busied herself for a few 
minutes with the fruit and with some jelly. He took 
what she offered obediently, and smiled with perfect 
comprehension as she said : " You're not to think but 
that you've made me very happy by what you've said." 
" I knew it," said he. " You have been the best 
friend to me always ; you showed me the right way ; 
and you'll always be the same friend to those I am 
leaving — will you not ? " 

"Indeed I will, as far as I can," she answered. 
" But I'm not much to have for a friend, I fear — a 
poor servant-lass like me." 

" Thxit doesn't signify," said Walter. " You needn't 
begin to run yourself down to me, Ruthie. Now I 
want to tell you one thing more. I think some one 
ought to know about father, and what he wanted of 
me; but I don't think it would do anything but 
harm if I let mother know. It will have to be you." 
Ruth began to be alarmed when he approached this 
subject ; but the perfect calm of his face reassured her. 
" He wanted me, now I am of age, to make over 
my share of the property we're living on to him, for 
his life. He says I have the power. He says he is 
in real need of money, and that I have no right to 
let my father suffer. He tries to make out that 
mother was to blame for his deserting her. But 
there is something dark and guilty behind that, 
Ruth. I cannot help knowing it, though he kept 
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it back. And to impoverish my mother for his 
sake who forsook her ! Could that ever be right ? " 

"And you're sure he really is your father?" 
questioned Ruth, more to check Walter's speech, 
which seemed to her dangerous for him, than from 
any real doubt; "you were only a child, you know, 
when he was lost." 

"He had come prepared with proofs," replied 
Walter wearily ; "he showed me some — letters. 
After all, my power in the matter will soon be gone, 
I don't hope to recover, really. But he may beset 
the others, when their time comes — he may torture 
my poor Di ^" 

There was a sound of wheels approaching the 
house, an opening and shutting of doors, a joyful 
chattering in the hall, light feet running up the 
stairs ; and first Mrs. Sinclair half-opened the room 
door and looked in with soft caution; and seeing 
Walter was awake, she turned to some one behind 
her, saying : " Yes, you can come — only be quiet." 
The door opened widely, and Diana stood on the 
threshold. 

A tall, finely-formed girl of sixteen, clad in the 
simplest dark blue dress — her school uniform — that 
somehow seemed quite a royal garment on her 
stately figure. There was seriousness as well as fire 
now in her dark glance ; there was as much sweet- 
ness as sparkle in the smile with which she gave 
her brother silent greeting. She and Walter had 
always resembled each other, and the likeness was 
there still; but now one bloomed with the ripest 
loveliness of earth, and the other looked like a stray 
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visitor boxn heaven — ^radiantly calm still, but a 
little sorrowfdl. 

Diana stood still for a moment, smiling on Walter ; 
then as he faintly said : " You have come, my dar- 
ling," she hastened to his side, and threw her arms 
about his neck, hiding her face against his : for 
there were tears ready to fall in her eyes, and she 
did not wish him to see them. Euth rose softly 
and left the room ; and Mrs. Sinclair followed her. 

"We will give them a few minutes, Euth — no 
more," said the lady; "though Walter does not 
look so excited as I feared. But we can't be too 
careful, in his present state. Dr. Hammond won't 
say what might be the result, if anything should 
bring on that terrible business again." 

The next day rose, a peculiarly calm and beautiful 
Sabbath morning. Mrs. Sinclair was rather anxious 
that Di should appear at church ; but the girl re- 
sisted, pleading that she had seen so little of Walter ; 
might she not stay at home with him instead of her 
mother ? Only let them give her proper directions, 
she was sure she could nurse him beautifully ; and 
Ruth would be at hand to render help if it was 
quite necessary. 

Di had her own way, as usual. 

She will never forget that quiet Sabbath morning, 
nor the chiming bells that made the air musical, 
nor the solemn tones of the organ and the rhythmic 
waves of chanting that came afterwards, now faint 
and now loud, to her and Walter from the neigh- 
bouring church, while he talked softly to her, and 
his words seemed set naturally to that music. 

She had not dreamed of real danger to him, in 
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spite of the hasty summons that had brought her 
home; and now he spoke with quiet conviction of 
approaching death and separation, and seemed little 
troubled at the prospect, while the fulness of life 
that beat in all her pulses shrank from it as some- 
thing too gloomy and terrible. How was it, she 
asked, that he could be so calm? did he not care 
for leaving her? and in spite of her struggle for 
composure she began to weep. 

" My darling, my precious lassie," he whispered, 
" if I could know you had found the peace of Grod, 
as I have, I would care little for this short parting. 
Promise me you'll seek that peace, my Diana — 
seek it till you find it. Promise me you'll meet me 
in our Father's House. You will, will you not ? " 

"I will try," she sobbed desperately; "I will, 
indeed ! " 

"There are troubles before you, I'm afraid," he 
said tenderly, " and great temptations. But I be- 
lieve you will win through them all, and meet me 
at home at last. It won't be so very long, Diana — 
it won't seem long to either of us, then." 

The room door was opening softly. Diana thought 
afterwards that she had heard a heavy, yet cautious 
foot coming up the stair — who was this that stood 
in the doorway? 

She saw a fear in Walter's startled eyes as they 
turned from hers, and herself looked round at the 
tall meagre figure, the passion-wasted face, strange 
and yet familiar. " Who is it, Walter ? " she asked. 

Walter did not reply. He was now looking at 
the new-comer steadily, almost sternly. "Why 
have you come here?" he said. 
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" I have come because I don't choose to transact 
family business with servant girls," answered Sinclair, 
coining forward. " I have come to hear from your 
own lips if you still keep to your unnatural resolu- 
tion. A son to refuse help to his father ! " 

"I have not changed my mind. My handker- 
chief, Di," said Walter hastily. He pressed it to 
his mouth, and Di saw at once that the white linen 
was being reddened with blood. She sprang to the 
bell, but Sinclair caught her arm, and held her 
back from it. " Euth, Ruth ! " the girl shrieked ; 
"Kuth, I. want you;" but as she cried she heard 
the welcome sound of the house-door opening, and 
Euth's own voice exchanging greetings with Eivarol, 
who seemed to be coming towards the stair. The 
grasp on her arm relaxed ; Sinclair pushed her from 
him, and hurried from the room. 

"Yes, Mees Euth," Eivarol was saying as he 
climbed the stair, " my mind was unquiet, I know 
not why. 1 left the church before the rest, to in- 
quire for Mr. Walter. I rejoice that I shall find 
Mees Sinclair. Ah! here is the ancient friend of 
the family! I know not his name — or I cannot 
recall it. You know our young lady also, sir?" 

There was an inarticulate growl from Sinclair, 
who pushed past Eivarol and the girl who was 
conducting him; Euth stood still a moment in 
horror, till Di's voice, calling for help in agonised 
tones, made her almost fly to Walter's chamber. 
She cried out in distress herself as she entered: 
"Ah! he has finished his wicked work — he, has 
killed my bonny boy at last ! " she wailed. 

6 
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WALTEB vas living still, and help waa at hand. 
Diana, in her bewildered misery, waa just say- 
ing to Rivarol : " Was Dr. Hammond at church ? " 
when Mrs. Sinclair and Ednrnnd made their ap- 
pearance, bringing with them the doctor, who had 
joined them at the churchyard gate. Blank, dis- 
mayed anguish replaced the sunny and cheerfiil 
look of the mother and the brother. Dr. Hammond, 
a white-haired, stately old gentleman, had the true 
physician's command of countenance, but even Mb 
tranquil features showed a momentary look of dis- 
tressed surprise as he bent over Walter. He knew 
what wag the meaning of that changed and agonized 
aspect. 

" Take your sister away," he whispered to Edmand ; 
but Walter formed a voiceless " No " with his lips ; 
he had hold of Diana's hand ; he drew her close to 

"Don't forget — you have promised to meet me," 
he murmured ; " and as for me," he added, with a 
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sudden out-beaming smile, " it's all right — I am — 
happy." 

They were his last words. And the smile was on 
his lips, even still Ibrighter, when the life had left 
them. 

Diana had no clear knowledge of what passed 
next. Others told her, however, that there was 
great difficulty in unclasping her hand from Walter's, 
and then in inducing her to leave the room. She 
could well believe it; she felt so stupefied. She 
did passively as she was bid, but had no power to 
originate an action, to assert herself at all, during 
the remainder of that heavy day. 

Mrs. Sinclair took her loss very differently. She 
seemed to feel it a great personal injury which she 
did well to resent. 

" It's a very, very cruel thing," Euth heard her 
say to Dr. Hammond and Eivarol, as she stood 
bidding them farewell ; " it's too cruel, and it makes 
it worse that I cannot understand it. There has 
been something so unaccountable about both these 
attacks ! Don't you think so, doctor ? " 

"I should rather have inclined to suspect that 
there had been either some very grave imprudence, 
or some violent, sudden emotion to cause them," 
answered Dr. Hammond, evidently weighing his 
words. "There has been nothing of either sort, 
has there ? " 

"Not to my knowledge," said Mrs. Sinclair 
irritably. She put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Bivarol looked very uneasy. His eyes roved beyond 
Mrs. Sinclair to Ruth, who stood withdrawn into 
shadow behind her mistress. Ruth shook her head 
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slightly, and put her finger to her lips ; and the 
Frenchman held his peace. 

There was little sleep for poor Euth that night. 
Bitterly she wept for " her bonny boy," and miser- 
ably she wondered what was her next duty. How 
much must she say to the children — ought she to 
say anything to the mother — about that fatal 
visitor whom she found it so hard to forgive ? And 
what would it be necessary to say to the poor, 
kindly foreigner who was mixed up with these 
unhappy matters ? 

Buth had not got these points at all settled when 
she rose, weary and worn, to begin the next day's work. 

She had not long been down, and was busy about 
the kitchen fire, when a light touch fell on her 
shoulder, a low voice said " Euth," and she turned 
and saw Diana. The girl was very white, and her 
eyes slightly reddened with weeping, but her as- 
pect was quite composed. 

" I heard you come down, Euthie," she said ; " I 
had been dressed and waiting some time — I wanted 
to talk to you. Who was that man who came up- 
stairs last night ? You said he had killed Walter. 
How did he do it ? " 

" I wish I didn't know and couldn't tell you, my 
bonny," said Euth. " All night I've been thinking 
of it ; and I suppose you must know. It's hard on 
me to have to tell you ; it will be harder for you 
to hear. It was Mr. Sinclair — that's to say — it was 
— well, it was your father." 

^'Father!" said the girl, in a high, unnatural 
tone, " father ! He died when I was a baby ; every- 
body says so." 
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" He died to you and your brothers ; he died to 
your mother ; he died to (rod and goodness, 1 do 
believe," cried Ruth, her pent-up indignation 
breaking forth ; " but he is alive, my poor lamb. 
I saw him, I spoke with him last Wednesday. 

" 0, he's alive ! if he wasn't, I think our bonny 
lad would not be lying cold and dead in yon room 
overhead," lamented Ruth. "It may be for the 
best," she added, trying to calm herself: "the 
Lord may have taken him away from evil to come. 
But you are left to bear the evil — you and poor 
Mr. Edmund ; 0, that's a sad thing ! Sit you down, 
honey, you look fit to faint," she said, startled by 
the deathly look that had come over Diana's face. 

She put her into the kitchen rocking-chair, 
pushed it to the fire, and hurried to make her a 
cup of tea. 

Diana made no resistance, and mechanically drank 
what was offered her. Half-stunned as she was with 
surprise, she yet felt as if she had expected this 
news. Indeed, had she not known it all her life ? 
she wondered. 

Presently she had got full mastery over herself; 
she began to ask questions; and she was soon in 
possession of all that Ruth could tell her, even to 
Walter's fears that Mr. Sinclair might torment 
Edmund and herself in days to come. 

" Does Edmund know anything, do you think ? " 
she asked, keeping her eyes fixed on the cheerful 
blazing fire, as she had steadily done all the time 
she spoke and listened. 

" I should say not," sighed Ruth ; " but I fear he'll 
have to be told, Miss Di. And there's Mr. Eivarol. 
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I doubt he knows too much already, and that he 
will have to be told more, for fear he should let 
something slip that might distress your mother. 
For Mr. Walter, he thought missis had better not 
be troubled about it. You see, it's a right cruel 
thing to her : trying in a manner to rob her through 
her children. And she never did think your father 
was really dead — she doesn't now; though they 
tried to make her believe it." 

" Did she not ? " said Diana. " Well, I dare say 
Walter was right. We will keep it to ourselves. 
I shall tell Edmund myself; and I'll try to speak 
to Mr. Eivarol." She rose wearily from her chair. 
" I am going to help you to get breakfast ready," 
she said. " Poor little mother ! you have a great 
deal of trouble over us. I must do a little for you 
in my turn." 

Very gloomy were the days that now passed over 
the darkened house. Edmund was plunged at first 
into boyish grief; then Euth saw a change in him ; 
a misery of shame mingled itself with his sorrow, 
and she felt sure Diana had made her revelation to 
him. His was not a deep nature, but there was a 
good deal of simple tenderness in it, of simple pride 
too ; and both were now bruised grievously. Death 
was hateful and terrible to him also, and he shrank 
even from passing the door of the silent chamber 
into which the women of the family stole so often, 
fondly rearranging the white draperies and renew- 
ing the profuse flowers amid which that marble 
image of Walter lay, fixed in the look of beautiful 
satisfaction with which he had passed away. Edmund 
never willingly looked on it. 
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The days of moaming went heavily past, and the 
day of burial came. Mrs. Sinclair remained in the 
house ; she " could not bear" the gloom of funeral 
services. Diana was determined to attend, and did 
attend, under the wing of Mrs. Eadcliflfe. The good 
lady was sincerely touched by the quiet intensity of 
the girl's grief ; " not at all what one would have 
expected in such a thoughtless madcap," she said 
after; and she talked to her with a great deal of 
benevolent intention on the way home. She was 
still talking as they sat in the drawing-room at 
Laurel Bank, and Diana was silently resenting the 
cheerful every-day aspect of her home, into which 
the sunshine was readmitted, and heard but little 
that was being said. Suddenly she became aware 
of her friend's words and meaning. 

" I can't be surprised at your silence, love," Mrs. 
Badclifie was saying ; " it's a very painful aggravation 
of your grief, no doubt, to remember that poor Walter 
went so very suddenly, never having received Holy 
Communion during his last illness. But no one 
expected such a sadly sudden end, or proper care 
would have been taken not to neglect what is so 
important. Mr. Eadcliffe was speaking of the 
omission, with the deepest regret, only this morn- 
ing. He blames himself; but I tell him circum- 
stances were to blame, not he — don't you think so, 

love ? " 

" I don't know — I don't care — I suppose so," said 
Di. " What does it signify now ? If Walter wasn't 
ready for heaven, why, no one ever was ! Of course 
he would have liked to receive the Sacrament 
dearly, and so would I have liked to receive it with 
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him. But it wasn't possible ; and what could it 
matter to one like Walter?" 

" My dear Diana, what a lax way of talking ! " said 
Mrs. Eadcliflfe. " Dear Walter had a sweetly religious 
mind, I know. But for you to say ' what could it 
matter ? ' it's very plain you've not been confirmed 
— no, nor at all properly prepared for it. I was a 
liUle. afraid lest your views should be unsettled in 
Paris, but I wasn't prepared for this kind of thing. 
And to think of communicating, too, before confir- 
mation ! " 

" My views ! " said the girl, bitterly ; '* what do 
they matter now ? But you can talk about my 
views with mamma, if you like ! " And as Mrs. 
Sinclair entered the room, Diana vanished from it. 

Mrs. Badcliffe did talk about Diana's " viefWB " ; 
and did it with such a distressed conviction that 
they had been " unsettled by some French infidel 
in disguise," that Mrs. Sinclair soon perceived it 
would be wise, if she wished to retain her friend's 
very valuable approval, to keep the girl at home till 
the rite of Confirmation could be duly administered 
to her, after a long and careful course of preparation 
under Mr. Eadclifie himself. " She has never learnt 
those improper ideas from the Sisters," pronounced 
Mrs. RadclifFe ; " they don't under^'alue the Sacra- 
ments, at least. There has been some other in- 
fluence, my dear Mrs. Sinclair. You do well to 
remove her." 




CHAPTER XI. 

BETWEEN TWO WRONGS. 

IN such fashion Diana's exite came to an end, and 
her woman's reign began. But she, knowing 
little and caring less about the momentous discus- 
sion in the drawing-room, had escaped to the little 
old surgeiy sewing-room. There, before long, she 
wa^ found by Ruth, busied in folding a freshly- 
written note. She lifted up a look of such desolate 
appealing to her humble Mend, that tears sprang 
into fiuth's eyes on meeting it, but Diana's were 
dry. 

" You are good, little mother," she said. " I 
suppose that's the reason we all put upon you so. 
I'm going to do it again now. I want yon to give 
this note to Mr, Rivarol, the first chance you have. 
Let him read it, and then do you bring it back to 
me and I'll bum it. How it would shock the good 
Sisters yonder if they could see me writing to a 
gentleman a fortnight after I left them ! " she added, 
with a harsh little laugh. " You've no idea, Ruth, 
what a fuss they make about such things." 
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" Do you think it's quite right, Miss Di ? " said 
Euth, taking the note with very hesitating fingers. 

" It must be right," said Di impatiently. " I 
cannot look the man in the face and tell him, * I 
have a wretch of a father who deserted my mother, 
and has been the death of Walter.' I cannot say^ 
^ Keep a shameful secret for me ; ' but I have 
managed to write it, in such a way as he'll under- 
stand. He's a good creature — he will do what I 
want ; and you'll do what your Diana wants — will 
you not, little mother ? " 

" I will if I can, my jewel," said Ruth ; " but I'm 
frightened about all this hide-and-seek work. I'm 
sore afraid it's not right." 

" There's nothing right left for me," said Diana ; 
" there's only a choice between two wrongs, in this 
business. I hope I've chosen the least wrong. Poor 
mother! It must be best to save her from being 
tormented, though she would like me to tell her 
everything, I know — to have no secrets. But then 
it would hurt her so " 

She stopped abruptly, and left Buth with the note 
in her hands. 

An opportunity of discharging the commission 
soon offered. Rivarol happening to make a cere- 
monious call of condolence one day that the family 
were all out, Euth detained him by asking " would 
he just step in and read a note Miss Di had left for 
him ? " She noticed that her words had a curious 
effect ; a scarlet spot even stained his thin cheek as 
he complied with her request. But the excitement 
faded from his aspect as he read, and a look of true, 
simple pity replaced it. 
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" You've read every word, sir, have you ? " asked 
Kuth ; ^' then please give me back the note ; Miss 
Di means to bum it." 

'^Wait a moment, good friend," said he, as she 
held out her hand. ^^I shall do as I am bidden. 
But three words of this note I wish to keep, all the 
rest I restore. See, Mees Sinclair has written her- 
self here " — he pointed to the words — " * Y(ywi* 
affectioncUe pupil,' I shall cut out that line. I 
leave her signature untouched. She will not grudge 
me this little souvenir ; " and very rapidly he did as 
he had said, putting away the slip of paper in his 
pocket-book, and then giving back the mutilated 
note to the astonished Euth. 

" Mr. Eivarol," she said bluntly in her surprise, 
" I hope I'm mistaken in you — you're never thinking 
of— of setting your heart on Miss Di, are you ? It 
would be a sad thing ; and she young enough to be 
your daughter, too." 

" I think much of her indeed," 'answered Rivarol 
steadily ; " too much for my quiet. But do not 
fear, I shall never disquiet her. I know well how 
absurd any pretensions of mine would be. I the 
poor foreigner, the despised master of dancing ! I 
who can but just live on my small gains — and she so 
young, so charming — she, made for wealth, for joy, 
for society ! No, I have no hope so ridiculous. I 
am but a devoted servant to this beautiful child 
that I adore. Tell her I shall do as she wishes. Do 
not fear, Mees Euth. I trust in your discretion, you 
may trust in mine. I repose myself on your silejice, 
your prudence ; for it would be hurtful to every one 
if you spoke of what you have divined. Adieu," and 
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Buth found herself suddenly left alone in her pitying 
astonishment, with Diana's note in her hand. 

She delivered it privately to the girl, repeating 
RivaroFs message, to which Diana gave hardly any 
heed, but impetuously snatched the note, and thrust 
it between the bars of the kitchen-grate. She 
watched it bum till the last black, filmy scrap had 
fluttered up the chimney. " I wish all the secret 
had been burnt with it, Euth," she said; "but I 
feel it like an iron chain about my heart still. I 
wish I were lying beside Walter. Why didn't God 
let us all die together ? There would have been a 
way out of the misery." 

"There will be a way found yet, my darling," 
ventured Ruth. " * All things work together for 
good to them that love God.' " 

" But if I don't love Him ? " sighed Diana. 
" Sometimes I am so angry and bitter, I think I 
can't. I feel like an old woman nowadays, Ruth ; 
and a very wicked one too." 

She did not look much like an old woman ; but 
she seemed to have changed from a child into a 
woman with singular rapidity. There was something 
composed and assured in her manner, a sort of royally 
tranquil grace in her bearing, in which Mrs. Sinclair 
admired the result of her four years' training abroad ; 
but much of it was due to the teaching of sorrow, to 
the pressure of an inward anxiety, which made her 
a little indiflferent to the opinions of the outer 
world. 

Diana's confirmation took place the next spring 
after Walter's death. By special grace of Mrs. Sin- 
clair, Ruth was able to go and see the pretty cere- 
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mony. Very pretty it was, in that dark old church, 
with its rich-hued windows staining the spring sun- 
shine that came through them, and fell on the fair 
young creatures in their white attire, who filled the 
high oaken pews and made them like a bed of snow- 
drops. 

Ruth, occupying a comer in the old gallery, from 
whence she had a good view of all below, noticed 
with a thrill of pride how lovely her Diana looked, 
how superior to the girls around her. 

Mrs. Sinclair had despised the idea of her girl's 
appearing in a cap, ^^like a waiting-maid or a 
widow," and had arrayed her instead in her own 
wedding-veil, of costly lace, long and large. 

Ruth fancied she could see her darling's colour come 
and go under the white mist of lace, while she bent 
her head so meekly in devotion, kneeling at the 
altar rail. " Bless her ! " she said inwardly ; " she is 
really meaning it ; she is thinking of what she is 
doing; she is trying to give herself to God — may 
His Crood Spirit help her ! " and all softened and- 
touched, the poor woman knelt also and prayed true 
prayers for her young mistress. 

She was still in this, mood of tender exultation 
as she waited on the family at their late dinner. 
Edmund had brought a friend home with him, a 
fellow-clerk of his at Mr. Edwards', nearly related to 
that gentleman. He was a manly, handsome fellow, 
older than Edmund, and occupying a better position ; 
he had been very helpful and kind to the lad, and 
Mrs. Sinclair deemed it advisable to show him some 
civility from time to time. 

The conversation turned on the day's ceremony 
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and young Edwards spoke with enthusiasm of the 
attractiveness of such scenes. 

" It's very pretty, I dare say," said Diana lightly. 
" But it's one of the things they do better in France 
— and in all Catholic countries, I believe. Crirls 
are dressed like real brides for their first communion 
there, you know, — ^wreath and veil, white gloves and 
satin shoes complete. They understand how to 
manage spectacles in the Bomish Church. Their 
Bishops are not content with lawn sleeves and apron 
either ; the/re all lace and embroidery, jewels and 
gorgeousness. It makes a much grander show on 
days of ceremony." 

" But you don't prefer the Popish religion, for all 
that, do you. Miss Sinclair ? " said young Edwards, 
a little puzzled. 

" 0, prefer ! " laughed Diana, " and religion ! 
There's little real religion in such matters, com- 
monly. Why, even the girls to-day were every one 
thinking more of her dress than her vows. / was 
continually distracted lest I should tear my veil." 

" Diana, you should not speak so," said her mother, 
looking annoyed ; " you know it's a most serious 
occasion." 

" So it is, mother," said Di ; " and why would yott 
make me so gorgeous on a serious occasion? My 
wandering thoughts were all due to my borrowed 
feathers. And it's my opinion the French girls are 
at least as frivolous-minded as we — ^more so, for 
they're Papists. Thai religion seemed to me like 
an imitation of the real thing done in sugar-candy. 
Their little images and flowers, their medals and 
millinery ! When you have once had a glimpse of 
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true piety, you don't like counterfeits." She flashed 
a momentary reassuring glance at Ruth, who was 
clearing the table for dessert, with pale distress on 
her countenance. 

" Do you know, Mr. Edwards," she resumed, dar- 
ingly, " I think boys have a much better chance of 
being sincere about their confirmation, because 
they've no costume to consider. What was your 
experience ? " 

" You are sadly too inquisitive, Di," smiled Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

" Not in the least, madam," cried Edwards. " We 
ought to have some little chance more than you," 
he said, turning an admiring look on Diana, who 
was all sparkling with mischievous animation ; ^' it 
does not come so naturally to us to be good, to be 
religious." 

Ruth left the room, and lost the rest of the 
conversation. How much did Miss Di mean in her 
strange talk ? she wondered. Had that day's work 
been nothing to her but an empty show, a mockery ? 
She could not bear to think it, in spite of an im- 
patient bitterness that had often betrayed itself in 
the girl's talk. " It was an ill day when we lost 
Mr. Walter," thought Ruth ; " neither Miss Di nor 
Mr. Edmund have been like themselves since." 

She sat down presently to her sewing by the 
kitchen window, and soon Diana's sweet, strong voice 
came floating to her from the drawing-room; she 
was singing a pathetic sacred air, and Ruth fancied 
a thrill of passionate trouble in the notes. There 
was more music, there were intervals of talk ; then 
in the back garden which stretched away from 
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Kuth's open window there appeared three figures — 
Mrs. Sinclair and her guest and Diana. The girl 
had a basket, which she was filling with spring 
flowers ; these bloomed more richly in the walled 
back garden, and she went here and there plunder- 
ing its glowing borders. Presently the basket was 
transferred to Edwards, 

"Do not fijTget to give my love to your mother, 
as well as mamma's," Diana was saying as they 
approached the door ; " I am so glad we have a few 
flowers we can give her. I had no idea she was 
such a sufferer." 

" You may be sure I will not forget," said the 
young man gratefully; "and I hope you will not 
forget your promise to come and visit her. And 
have you not one flower for me, myself?" 

Ruth did not hear any answer, but she saw that 
Mr. Edwards got his flower. 



CHAPTER xrr. 

NEW HOPES AND FEAHf, 

" "nON'T you think, Euth, that if I liked to try, I 
-'-' could live very comfortahly on three hundred 
pounds a year ? " 

" I don't exactly know what you mean, Miss Di," 
replied Euth. She had come, a little weary, to 
take half-an-hour's rest in the sewing-room, where 
Diana had been established all the alitemoon with 
some millinery work, in which she was as expert 
as any professional. Both miatresB and maid were 
some years older than when we looked on them last, 
but it was only on Euth that the lapse of time bad 
told visibly. Threads of grey were mingled with 
her soft brown hair, and a few faint lines of care 
marred the smoothness of her forehead ; while Diana 
looked as brilliant as ever, with even a richer colour 
in her cheek and lip, and a softer lustre in her eye. 

" I should have thought you would know exactly 
what I meant by such a plain question, little 
mother," she said. "My opinion is, that being a 
very thrifty, careful person, I could live very nicely 
on three hundred, or say three hundred and fifty 
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pounds a year ; and mother is so mistaken about my 
character as to tell me it's a perfectly preposterous 
notion, and that I should need ten times as much. 
Now, don't you think — ^as I do — that I could be 
quite happy and respectable on such an income?" 

''Miss Di," said Ruth, half laughing, "you're not 
doing fairly by me. I suppose the truth is, Mr. 
Henry Edwards has been wanting that you and he 
should try how you could live on such an income, 
as you call it, and missis doesn't like the prospect 
for you. Isn't that what your plain question really 
means ? " 

Diana nodded her head, with a quick, sparkling 
smile. 

" Then there will be more than yourself to think 
of in the matter, Miss Di. There's Mr. Henry's 
mother — a widow — who has such a good son of him, 
and suffers so much always, — doesn't he have to 
keep her as. well as himself?" 

" No, not that," said Diana. " Mrs. Edwards has 
money of her own. And if it were so, you needn't 
think I would grudge a penny he spent on her. I 
love her dearly already — I should love to help Henry 
to take care of her — she would be glad to have me 
too ; " and the proud head was held still more proudly. 

"Then you'd have a deal to give up," went on 
Ruth; "you ought to count the cost beforehand. 
All these parties and dances and concerts and such 
like — ^you don't hardly know how much it's cost 
missis to dress you for them, let alone the other 
sp^dings on them. Now can you bring your heart 
to give them all up, and all the flattery and notice 
you've had, and sit down content with true love and 
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Mr. Henry and his ailing mother, and nothing else ? 
ril say for you, my jewel, that I think it would be 
a happy day when you could make that choice. I 
never liked all those goings on ; but you like them, 
as maybe it's natural: and are you sure of your 
own heart? have you it in you to do it?" 

Diana had listened impatiently, words almost 
visible trembling on her lips, and at the first pause 
she broke in, saying : 

**If all the riches of the earth lay on one side, 
and Harry on the other, I know which I'd choose. 
I'd be glad to follow him barefoot over the world — 
to beg my bread with him even. That's my mind, 
Euthie. But 0, my mother ! " she sighed a long 
sigh ; " she says I'm too extravagant for a poor 
man's wife, and that I should just be his ruin ; she 
says she'll never forgive me if I disobey her and 
throw myself away so. But I think perhaps she 
doesn't quite know her own heart. And I'm going 
to practise carefulness and economy" — she smiled 
brilliantly again. " I'm going to prove to her I'm 
quite fit for poverty. But there's another thing 
troubles me, Ruthie. Do you think I ought to tell 
Henry about father? It makes me so dreadfully 
ashamed to think of that." 

"Indeed, my darling, I think you ought," said Euth ; 
" that's to say if you do make up your mind to have 
Mr. Henry. You see it's something of a drawback to 
marrying you — he won't think anything of it, I'll be 
bound ; but it will be only fair and honest to let him 
know. Don't begin with having secrets from him." 

" But I cannot help hoping," said Di wistfully, 
" that we shall hear no more of father. All these 
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years, since we lost Walter, he has made no sign. 
And you know Edmund has been of age a good 
while, and I was twenty-one six months ago. Doesn't 
it seem as if father had made up his mind he could 
get no good by troubling us ? And just think, Ruth 
— no one knew of his being alive but you and I, 
Edmund and poor Eivarol — ^and now he has left, 
who is there to tell the tale? 

*' You're never being glad that yon good friend of 
yours is gone out of your way ! " said Ruth reproach- 
fully. 

"No — not glad exactly," said Di. "I did wish 
he hadn't known ; but no, I was not glad to lose 
him ; I couldn't be. 0, Ruthie, did I tell you about 
Mrs. Radcliflfe ? Sk& thought it her duty to tell me, 
it was quite a relief to her mind that our foreign 
friend was leaving the town — she had noticed that 
both Edmund and I were a little aflfected by his 
French atheistical ways of thinking." 

" And what did you say, joy ? " Ruth asked, with 
a quiet smile. 

** 0, I was quite shocked, of course ! " said the 
girl, " and I said most gravely that she was under a 
false impression — Rivarol was a Protestant, and very 
devout in his way. I told her how his uncle was a 
paMeur — you know — ^and how his people had quite 
disapproved of his learning to dance even, they were 
so serious in their views. * It's a strange thing,' she 
said then, * that I never saw him at church but once.' 
And so to horrify her I told her that he considered 
us little better than Papists at the parish church, 
and could only worship in comfort at your place, 
you know, or at some Dissenting chapel he found 
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out for himself. 0, you know it's all true ; but you 
should have seen Mrs. EadeliflFe ! She thought much 
better of him as an infidel. To be sure I raised him 
a little in her opinion again by letting her know it 
was that little ' heritage ' of his — as he called it — 
that was caking him home. I told her he would 
now be quite decently well ofif — so he will, for a 
Frenchman. She can put up with a well-to-do 
schismatic much better than a poor one. There 
again, Euthie, I shall not be much oppressed by her 
civilities when once I've made a poor marriage — 
isn't that a temptation?" 

" But you're running away from what we're talk- 
ing of," said Ruth, with her soft firmness. " Don't 
let yourself believe that it's right to keep Mr. Henry 
in the dark about things. And it wouldn't be like 
you, Miss Di, either." 

" 0, but I'm not myself at all now ! " laughed 
Diana, suddenly gathering up her work, and bending 
to kiss Euth. " You'll find me doing all sorts of 
things that are not like me. Tell mother when she 
comes in that I have just run up to sit with Mrs. 
Edwards this evening — it's fully two days since I was 
there, and the dear soul will be missing me. You 
know that I am a most dutiful daughter, Euthie, 
and so I have not asked mother's leave to go, for I 
was sure she would not give it ; and then I should 
have been driven into disobedience, which would be 
too dreadful and quite unscriptural, wouldn't it ? " 
She vanished with a gay, ringing laugh, leaving 
Euth in the state of half-distressed amusement, 
which was no uncommon result of any lengthened 
conversation with her darling. 
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The last few years had been years of almost un- 
ceasing excitement to Mrs. Sinclair, and in a less 
degree to her household. The long economies she 
had practised had enabled her to introduce Diana to 
Bruntfield society to considerable advantage. The 
girl's beauty and grace, and a certain fascination 
beyond beauty and grace which she possessed, had 
attracted many admirers ; and again and again Mrs. 
Sinclair had felt herself just on the point of seizing 
the prize she had so long worked for, of a splendid 
marriage for her daughter. Somehow or other, up 
to this time, the prize had eluded her. Each fresh 
disappointment had irritated her the more, because 
the reason of it remained hidden, and Diana showed 
herself provokingly composed, and indiflferent to each 
failure. 

She could have given her mother the key to the 
riddle, but she preferred keeping it to herself as 
long as she could. When Mrs. Sinclair's annoyance 
expressed itself in sharp speech, Diana was wont to 
seek solace beside Mrs. Edwards's invalid couch and 
in the society of that lady's son. She was quietly 
certain of his devotion to her, and quietly determined 
to accept him whenever his circumstances should 
entitle him to speak. It was no unwise choice ; for 
Henry Edwards had a simple, noble nature, a heart 
both true and tender, rather unusual intelligence, 
and deep religious feeling. To the restless, sorely- 
troubled soul of Diana Sinclair there was something 
inexpressibly soothing and satisfying in this assem- 
blage of qualities ; but her mother was wont to 
predict that its owner would " never make his way — 
a solicitor so ridiculously conscientious would never 
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get on — she knew the profession — it was not one for 
a Don Quixote to thrive in ; " and when she found 
that this predestined failure had the audacity to 
aspire to her daughter's hand, on the strength of a 
little professional success and some small private 
means, her indignation was almost beyond words. 
And Diana was not very manageable. Nor was she 
her mother's only anxiety ; Edmund also was some- 
thing of a disappointment. 

Ever since his brothers death a sort of sick languor 
had replaced the boy's first eager diligence in the 
profession chosen for him ; he was got with difficulty 
through his examinations ; he showed a fitful liking 
for unsafe pleasures, a fitful gloom and distaste for 
all society. Mrs. Sinclair alternately scolded and 
coaxed, and all in vain. 

" What can it matter what a fellow does who's got 
my sort of a father ? " he would sometimes say im- 
patiently to Diana. " I suppose I'm bound to turn 
out a scamp too, some day. Mother's always saying 
I'm the very image of him, body and mind. / 
know she means no compliment. And always saying, 
too, that a solicitor can't afford to be so particular as 
Henry Edwards; if she thinks the law is such a 
rascally profession, why did she put me to it ? 0, 
yes, I dare say you're right, Di, and she means that 
sort of talk for a slap at you ! But she believes it 
herself, for all that ; and I shall be believing it too, 
if she doesn't mind." A fit of boyish weeping 
generally ended these outbursts. 

Diana was growing very weary of the atmosphere 
of home. Only in the quiet, humble Ruth did she 
find any real comfort. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Dl'S JOURNEY TO HIPSDEN, 

" T17H0 has been writing to you, Di ? " asked Mrs. 
'* Sinclair a few mornings later. Coming into 
the breakfast-room, she had found her daughter 
standing at the window engrossed in a letter, while 
Bnth went about her work in the room ; and she at 
once felt suspicious as to the correspondent. 

" It is only Lucy Page," said the girl indifferently. 
"Mrs. Page is leaving home for a longish visit to 
somebody or other ; she thinks Lucy will find it dull 
while she is away ; so she wants me to go and share 
the dulness with her." 

" Well, why shouldn't you ? " said Mrs. Sinclair 
quickly ; " it would do you good to have a breath of 
country air, and would be quite a charity to little 
Lucy too. When does she want you to go ? " 

" To-morrow, if I can," said Diana; "but I think 
it will be the day after. I cannot get ready sooner. 
But I will go, if yon wish it." 

" You seem very indifferent about it," remarked 
her mother ; " you and Lucy were all in all to each 
other once," 
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" Were we ? '' said Diana. " Well, then, she and 
her mother shouldn't have gone to live at Ripsden. 
It's enough to kill any one's friendship. The place 
is a perfect Sleepy Hollow, and such a ridiculous 
railway journey as one has to make to it! Ten 
miles of rail, and two changes ! All the ardour of 
my affection evaporates on the road, while I'm 
waiting at those forlorn wayside stations." She sat 
down poutingly at the table, being quite sure from 
her mother's manner that the visit would have to 
be paid. 

"Do you know why mother wants to send me 
to Ripsden, Ruth ? " she said the next day "while 
busying herself at the ironing-table with certain 
dainty muslins which needed her utmost skill. 

'^ I suppose for the change of air, Miss I)i," said 
Ruth cautiously. 

" dear, no ! " said Diana, " I'm perfectly well, 
and she knows it. No, she wants to put me out of 
Harry's way, first of all, lest I should be worked up 
to defy her by a runaway match. She needn't fear ; 
he is far too good to ask me to do such a thing. But 
that's her first reason. And then, you know, Ripsden 
Grange is really a fine place — the Pages have come 
in for a good deal of money since I^ucy and I were 
at school together. It's quite amiable of Lucy to go 
on caring for me, by the way." 

" Miss Page always was fond of you. Miss Di," 
remarked Ruth. 

" So she was — at school," assented Diana. " Well, 
as they're fairly wealthy now, they've got a house 
and grounds — they've a great deal of costly uphol- 
gtery about them — and cucumber and jnelon frames. 
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wall-fruit and hothouses, beyond the proudest dreams 
of a gardener. Also Mrs. Page has got a superior 
sort of lady housekeeper and companion, to save her 
and Lucy from being of the least mortal use in 
their own house. And then they have carriages and 
horses, and a coachman who rules them with a rod 
of iron, and lets them have' a drive sometimes, when 
he thinks a little exercise will agree with him and 
his horses. And mother hopes that if I spend a 
month or two among such luxuries I shall see the 
folly of my ways, and shall be ready to give up 
Harry, and all my hopes of happiness in this world." 
Two unexpected tears here filled the bright eyes, 
and she stopped speaking. 

"Don't talk so, my jewel," said poor Euth; "missis 
will be sure to give in when she really understands 
how things are." 

" Not she," said Diana, sadly ; " I'm beginning to 
understand her, Euth. It's one coilsolation," she 
resumed, with sudden gaiety, " that poor little Lucy 
is an only child, and has no brother to inherit all 
this worldly wealth that's come to her and her mother. 
Such a widow's son would be a terrible temptation to 
mother. She won't leave me the least chance of 
seeing Harry before I go, I know. But I have asked 
her if you may take a few flowers every week to Mrs. 
Edwards while I am away ; they have no garden, and 
I've always been accustomed to keep Mrs. Edwards 
in flowers. And she says she has no objection to 
that. So will you take them to-morrow, Euthie ? 
and give my love to the dear woman, and tell her 
how it is I shall be away." It was a transparent 
little device ; but as Mrs. Sinclair did not care to 
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oppose the plan, Ruth on her part could not object 
to it. So the next evening, when Diana had been 
gone some hours, Ruth paid her first visit to the 
modest little house in Kirkgate, where the widowed 
Mrs. Edwards and her son dwelt. 

She was a little surprised at being at once admitted 
to the lady's room ; Diana, however, had talked so 
much and so fondly of Ruth to her new friend, that 
Mrs. Edwards could not treat her merely as a servant, 
and had she wished to do so, the wish would have 
passed away with the lady's first glimpse of Ruth's 
face. 

On her side Ruth was at once fascinated by Mrs. 
Edwards's manner and appearance. She even fancied 
something angelic about this mild invalid, lying so 
patiently on her couch of suffering, her pale and 
wasted face and large blue eyes full of a spiritual 
light. She had often heard of Mrs. Edwards from 
other and less prejudiced lips than Diana's ; of her 
wonderful patience under a long-continued spinal 
disease, of the devotion and tenderness of her son, 
of the esteem entertained for both even by those 
least likely to imitate their virtues ; and she now 
began more heartily to sympathize with the special 
feeling her darling showed towards them. 

Her weekly errand with the flowers became a 
source of personal delight to her, the more so as 
she soon found that Mrs. Edwards, in her long 
trial, had learned to think of Divine things with a 
fervour and reality particularly congenial to our 
" Little Methodist." 

" It's fair like a Band-meeting to go and talk to 
yon Mrs. Edwards," she once confided to a humbler 
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friend. Now and then a glimpse of "Mr. Henry," 
who looked somewhat saddened, but had always 
smiles and words of cordial cheerfulness with which 
to meet the wistful anxiety of his mother's glance, 
confirmed Euth in her belief that Diana's happiness 
would be very safe in his keeping. " But it won't 
do for my jewel to set out with disobeying her 
mother — and she worse than a widow," mused poor 
Ruth in melancholy perplexity. 

Meanwhile, Diana was beset with other anxieties. 
Her journey to Ripsden had proved as tedious as 
she expected, but certain circumstances that marked 
it made its tediousness of little moment. She was 
impatiently pacing the platform at one of the " for- 
lorn wayside stations " where she had to change, 
fretting inwardly both over the journey itself and 
what she believed to be its causes, when her at- 
tention was attracted by two other passengers who 
appeared at the further end, and came slowly to- 
wards her. They walked a little apart, and hardly 
exchanged a word ; but she felt sure they belonged 
to each other. 

" I should think they were father and daughter," 
she reflected, " if the man didn't look so absurdly 
young." 

They were a somewhat singular pair. The girl 
had a darkly beautiful face and a tall graceful figure ; 
at a distance she seemed well and elegantly dressed; 
but as Diana drew nearer in her walk she perceived 
that the girl's cloak was put on awry and fastened 
with a conspicuously yellow pin, that the fringes 
of her dress trailed here and there and were mingled 
with straws and fluff, and that the lace of her bonnet 
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and the tips of her gloves alike called visibly for a 
" stitch in time." The cloudy look of her young face 
harmonized perfectly with these disorders. 

And what was it that jarred so in her companion's 
air and aspect? He was attired with elaborate 
youthfulness and neatness ; crisp, black hair curled 
under his glossy hat-brim, a moustache of faultless 
blackness and trimness disguised the outline of his 
mouth ; but there were lines under his eyes and 
about his temples that contradicted these appear- 
ances, and a keen glitter in his glance that struck 
Diana as being something more and diflferent than 
the lustre of young life. That glance was meeting 
hers with sudden scrutiny ; she felt herself colouring 
painfully, and turned with a sense of relief towards 
the belated train, which now came hurrying up. 
She secured a compartment to herself, and was 
just leaning back in it, recovering breath and tast- 
ing comfortable safety, when the door was hurriedly 
opened, and the man who had so disturbed her 
sprang in — alone. The door was banged after him, 
and the train swept away. 

" The young lady will be left," said Diana, rising 
uneasily. 

" Don't trouble about her — I put her safely in 
another carriage. I wished for a little conversation 
with you," replied a voice which was so familiar to 
Di's recollection that it set her pulses throbbing 
violently. "Don't you remember me, child?" he 
went on ; " my make-up must be a great deal more 
perfect than I thought it." 

" Your make-up ! " gasped Di ; " then are you — 
are you " 
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" Only your affectionate father, my dear," answered 
Sinclair, with a laugh. " I meant to have had an inter- 
view with you some time ago, but circumstances have 
compelled me to keep quiet ; and a slight disguise 
was desirable before I could appear safely in this 
neighbourhood. I didn't calculate on this meeting, 
but it quite rejoices me, I assure you. You are 
wondering who was with me ? I will introduce her 
to you, if you wish; there will be an opportunity 
when we stop at Eipsden." 

" I don't go beyond Eipsden," Diana forced her- 
self to say. 

" That's unfortunate," said Sinclair ; " I cannot 
enter into particulars as I should wish. Where do 
you stay at Eipsden ? " 

" With Mrs. Page, at the Grange ; I am going for 
a long visit," Diana heard herself saying mechani- 
cally. 

" Then the introduction I spoke of must wait. 
I shall find a way of communicating with you," 
said Sinclair hastily. The train was entering the 
little lonely Eipsden station, and Diana saw Mrs. 
Page's waggonette with Lucy in it waiting in the 
green lane beyond. Sinclair assisted his daughter 
to alight, with much courtesy, and bowed to her 
with what she thought mocking politeness from 
the window of his own compartment as she made 
her hasty way to the carriage. 

" What a very striking man, Di ! " said Lucy 
Page innocently, as they drove away ; " is it some- 
body from Bruntfield ? " 



CHAPTEH XIV. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH A PHOTOGRAPBER. 

IT was a cloudless, golden day in the fourth week 
of Diana's visit to Ripsden Grange, and Diana was 
Htanding idly gazing from the window of the moming- 
room — a gay httle apartment looking out over the 
lawn. The girl's eyes seemed intently fixed on that 
lawn, whose hrilliant greenness was agreeably broken 
by the richer hues of a few flower-beds, and chequered 
by the velvety shadows of great trees ; but she was 
really too deep in unpleasant thought to see any of 
these things, and she started when Lucy Page laid a 
timid hand on her shoulder, and said : 

" I am afraid you find it very dull here, my darling, 
don't you? It is so good of you to have buried 
yourself here with me ! I should like to find some- 
thing to amuse you a little." Lucy was twisting 
a visiting-card in her fingers. She had been sum- 
moned out of the room a few minutes before, but 
Diana had noticed neither her coming nor her going, 

" It is not the place that is dull, dear Lucy — it is 
I," she now replied ; trying to smile cheerfully on 
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little Lucy, whose brown, wistful eyes, lifted upon 
her friend, expressed something of a spaniel's docile 
aflfection. 

" Very kind of you to say so," declared Lucy, 
shaking her head ; " but I know 2/ou are not dull, 
and I am sure that Eipsden is. So I am very glad 
that a photographer has turned up to-day, wanting 
to take several views of the Grange. He says it's 
quite a celebrated place ; I never knew it was, but 
then I'm an ignorant little thing. These photograph 
people are often quite amusing, and he seems a 
gentleman ; indeed, I think you know him ; so there 
can be no harm in having him here, though mamma 
is away ; ca/ti there ? " 

" You're really talking in italics, Lucy dear," said 
Diana, with a languid smile ; " it's riot a matter of 
any moment, I should think; but I don't believe 
I have the honour of remembering any wandering 
photographer among my acquaintance. Will you 
let me see his card?" 

^' I gave him leave to set to work at once," said 
Lucy, as she surrendered the card ; ** and there's a 
very lady-like girl acting as his assistant. She is 
his daughter, it seems. There they are, on the 
lawn." 

" E. Franquelin, artist-photographer," read Diana 
slowly ; " looks French, doesn't it ? I don't know ; 
can dear old Eivarolhave recommended him? Ah!" 
She had caught sight of the photographer and his 
assistant ; and " E. Franquelin," seeing the two 
girls at their window, was lifting his hat with a deep 
ironical bow. 

" There ! " said Lucy, " I was sure you knew him. 
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That gentleman who was in the train with you when 
I met you at the station ; you said he was an old 
acquaintance, who had left Bruntfield." 

" I quite forgot the name — so oddly spelt," mur- 
mured Diana ; then mastering her agitation, she said 
firmly : " I did not know he had taken to this 
business; he must have been very unfortunate. I 
suppose it will be only civil in me just to speak to 
him; but he has no right to intrude his acquaintance 
on you, Lucy, and Mrs. Page away. I shall tell 
him so. Don't come with me, dear ; '' and Diana 
swept rapidly out of the room. She snatched up a 
sunshade as she passed through the hall, thinking 
it might be well to have a screen between her and 
Lucy's observing eyes, though at such a distance; 
for she felt herself violently shaken by shame and 
anger. 

The little group on the lawn stood dark between 
her and the sun as she advanced, but she knew at 
once the slender, womanly shape of her father's 
travelling companion, and " E. Franquelin," so busy 
about the camera, was certainly her father himself. 
And he had seen her approach ; he was coming to 
meet her. 

" Permit me to present my daughter. Mademoiselle 
Franquelin," he said, with a wave of his hand to- 
wards the young girl, who bent her head with half- 
sullen grace, wlule a dark crimson stained her cheek 
as she met the sudden fire of Diana's glance and 
saw the stiflfness of her slight, haughty movement of 
recognition. 

" Perhaps Miss Sinclair will kindly show me some 
arbour or other that I ean use as a dark chamber ? '^ 

8 
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went on the supposed photographer ; and Diana at 
once turned and led the way to a gloomy little 
summer-house at one side of the lawn. '*I will 
have it over at once/' was her thought. When they 
had reached the doorway she stopped, saying in a 
deep, panting tone: 

" What do you mean by this intrusion ?— ^this 
persecution ? — ^this false name ? How dare you call 
that girl your daughter — to me ? " 

" I have Miss Page's authority for my intrusion," 
said Sinclair coolly, '* and I can soon tell you what 
I mean by it ; I mean to have an opportunity of 
speaking to you. That's my meaning. As for 
daring to call that poor child my daughter, I see no 
reason for speaking untruly, though it is to you : 
she is my daughter. There is no particular falseness 
in the name — merely a little change in the spelling ; 
it is the only name poor Emma is entitled to — the 
name of her mother, who is dead. I choose to be 
known by it, to spare my girl annoyance ; she is as 
innocent and ignorant as you, more so, perhaps." 

" You dare — you dare to say this to me ! " panted 
Diana, " do you forget who is my mother — my 
mother, who is rfvot dead ? " 

" No, I don't forget it," said Sinclair ; " you're 
only too like her — just her expression ! I hope you 
haven't her selfish pride that drove me from her. 
I dare say you've been brought up to think me a 
villain, but " 

" I was brought up to think you were dead," said 
Diana, " and that was your doing ; do not deny it, I 
know it was your doing ; you wished to be dead to 
u8» Why do you undo your own work now ? and 
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why — 0, why " her voice died away into sobs, 

and Sinclair caught only the words : ** Walter — my 
brother ! " He looked uneasy. 

" Don't disturb youi'self so much, Diana," he said. 
" I acted under a mistaken impression when I made 
myself known to poor Walter, and I'm sorry for it. 
I did not know the wretched state of his health." 
("You did, the second time," interrupted Diana.) 
" And he had not the power I supposed him to have. 
It was necessary, I find, that you should all be of 
age before you could act. Now, everything lies in 
your hands and Edmund's. I don't ask anything 
so very monstrous. Though your mother hates me, 
I don't wish to force myself on her or annoy her. 
But is it right she and you should be living in com- 
fort on my money — ^it is mine, though you have 
control over it — while I and this poor girl are like 
to starve ? I ask you only to assign a small yearly 
income to me; you and Edmund can easily do it 
between you. Bay a hundred pounds a year." He 
looked keenly at Diana. 

"And what about my mother?" she said icily; 
"you talk easily of yout hundred pounds a year; 
how touch would retoaiti for her? Do you forget 
how t)oor a provision was left for her when you 
deserted her? I will never help to rob her of a 
penny; I will tathet take steps at once to secure 
all my share to her. I will put it out of my power 
to grant your request, even if I should becotoe mad 
enough to wish it. What, you appeal to me in the 

name of — of " she stammered in her anger — '' of 

that poor creature whose existence is an insult to 
my mother ? And you think I'll believe any stofy 
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you tell me in excuse of your faithless cruelty? 
My mother's selfish pride, indeed! My mother's 
hate for you ! She loved you only too well ; and 0, 
my Walter ! you murdered him." 

She sank on the bench that ran round the 
summer-house, and hid her face, for she found her- 
self weeping, and was almost frightened at her own 
violent words. 

"There you go — off into heroics again," said 
Sinclair scornfully. " Poor Walter died of lung- 
disease, which / did nothing to cause, young lady. 
0, I know more of you than you think ! Well, I 
will leave you time to cool down ; but I don't give 
up the point, my dear." 

" You had better give it up — at once," said Diana, 
rising, and moving away. 

"You will please, however, to treat me civilly 
while I am here," said Sinclair, following her ; " Miss 
Page knows nothing yet of our little family troubles, 
but she may suspect something if you are not pru- 
dent. And in spite of your scorn for my poor harm- 
less girl, I cannot think you would wish to disgrace 
her by bringing out the truth as to her position, 
would you?" 

Diana shook her head impatiently. " No, no," she 

said; "but pray leave me — I must get back to the 

house." 

She was not untouched by the appeal on behalf 

of the poor girl, at whom she could not bear to look. 

" I must keep out of the way as much as possible," 

she thought ; " I had better have a bad headache or 

something — I do feel ill — and they won't be here 

above one day, surely." 
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Lucy Page was shocked by her friend's appearance 
when she re-entered the morning-room. So deathly 
pale was Diana, so heavy the shadows under her 
eyes, that Lucy instantly believed her when she 
said "the sun had affected her so strangely — ^her 
head was so ^izzy — Lucy must excuse her — she 
should be obliged to lie down. And as for Mr. 
Franquelin, 0, he was all right, and the young lady, 
too ; he really was an old acquaintance, and quite 
respectable ; but Lucy must excuse her from appear- 
ing at luncheon ; she could not stand, or indeed do 
anything but rest for a few hours." 

They were wretched hours. She was glad at first 
of the bodily exhaustion which followed her excite- 
ment, for it enabled her to sleep. But sleep soon 
left her ; and lying broad awake on the couch in her 
pretty chamber, she stared at the waving tree-shadows 
in the white window-curtain which seemed always 
weaving the same tissue of unhappy thought for her. 

"I wish I had told Henry all about father; I 
could then have his advice. Euth was right; he 
ought to know the truth," was the ever-recurring 
burden of her musings, mixing itself with her 
passionate determination to make over her share of 
" that wretched money " to her mother. " But it's 
such a miserable, disgraceful truth ; how can I tell 
it ? And that poor girl — why do I sicken so at the 
sight, at the thought of her ? " and Diana moaned 
and writhed as she lay, but quieted herself when- 
ever she heard Lucy's soft approach. For Lucy 
paid many anxious visits to her friend's room, and 
Diana was then careful to be found seemingly asleep. 

But when, rather late in the afternoon, Lucy 
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came, followed by the lady-housekeeper armed with 
a little tea-tray, and with much matronly authority 
on the subject of headaches, Diana was fain to own 
herself better, and to submit to the administering 
of tea and toast, that she might escape less palatable 
remedies; while Lucy perched on the foot of the 
couch, and watched over her friend's meal with the 
pretty anxiety of a little mother-bird. 

"The Franquelins have gone at last," Lucy 
remarked presently. "He has taken two or three 
charming views, and he will present me with proofs 
of each when they're printed. I shall keep some 
for you, of course. So sorry you weren't able to 
come down to luncheon ! and he seemed quite 
upset, too." 

"You invited him to luncheon, then?" said 
Diana, surprised. 

" yes," said Lucy, " I could hardly do less, dear. 
Mrs. Hill was with me, you know. Mrs. Hill was 
charmed with him. Weren't you, Mrs. Hill?" 

" A most gentlemanlike person, indeed," assented 
Mrs. Hill ; " it is a thousand pities he should follow 
such an unsettled way of life — dragging that pretty 
girl about with him, too! Very bad for her. He 
acknowledges it is not at all the thing himself." 

" 0, I have a scheme about feer," said Lucy ; "a 
sudden thought that came into my head. Do you 
know, Diana, she quite reminded me of you ? She's 
a pretty, graceful thing, more like a fawn indeed 
than anything so stately as you, my queen ; I was 
quite touched with her ; but I am sure there was a 
sort of look of you — now, wasn't there a sort of look, 
Mrs. HiU?" 
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" A slight, a very slight resemblance," said Mrs. 
Hill. 

"But it is a resemblance,'' persisted Lucy ; "and 
I should like to have her always about me, if only 
on that account ; for I do really need a companion 
— you've often said so, Diana. I shall try to see 
what can be done. Franquelin promises to bring 
me the proofs next week, and by that time I shall 
have consulted mamma. As they're acquaintances of 
yours, dear, it will be all right, you know — mamma 
wouldn't object." 

" I will take care not to be here next week, then," 
thought Diana. 



CHAPTER -XV. 



"1li"ISS DI is making a long stay at Ripsdea, 
JjJ- madam," Ruth ventured to say one day as she 
set the table for Mrs. Sinclair's solitary tea ; " it 
must be sadly dull for you and Mr, Edmund." 
Ruth herself was growing very weary of her darling's 
absence, which was now running into its sixth week. 

" It is dull for me," admitted Mrs. Sinclair ; " as 
for Edmund, he has other friends who amuse him 
better than his mother or sister can — the naughty 
boy ! Nobody certainly suffers so much from the 
dear girl's absence as I do ; but I don't want to have 
her at home yet, Ruth." 

"You don't want to have her! Sure you don't 
mean it, madam!" cried Ruth. 

"No," said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little air of 
melancholy patience, " I don't want her ; it would 
be for her own disadvantage. A mother's love is 
always unselfish ; and rather than see Diana throw 
herself away as she seemed disposed to do, I would 
consent never to set eyes on her again. I shall let 
her stay on as long as the Pages want her ; and I 
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hope to see her come back quite a different creature. 
Why, what is that ? " cried Mrs. Sinclair, in a much 
more natural tone — one of angry surprise — " a cab 
stopping at our gate! I do believe it is the girl 
herself! She has come home without asking my 
leave — the folly of these love-sick girls, it's really 
past belief!" and she hastened to the door, Ruth 
following her. 

It was Diana, indeed, who was coming up the 
garden, followed by the cabman bending under her 
luggage. She looked a different creature, truly ; 
and amid all her delight at the sight of her darling, 
Ruth felt that the change was not a good one. 

Pale and cold and proud, Diana met her mother's 
pettish reproaches for her .return as if she had ex- 
pected them ; she gave a stealthy embrace and kiss 
to Ruth behind Mrs. Sinclair's back, and then 
followed languidly into the sitting-room. 

"Put off the rest of the scolding a little, dear 
mother," she said, "and give me a cup of tea in- 
stead. Ruth, will you help me off with my things ? 
I am so weary — it is the most tiresome journey " 

"You had no business to take it — why did you 
not send me word ? " complained Mrs. Sinclair. 

"Because I was sure you would write to forbid 
me," said Diana, lazily smiling ; " and I really could 
not stay any longer — it's a place where one might 
sleep standing! Besides, there was a visitor I 
wished to avoid." 

" Not Alfred Lowther— you don't mean to say you 
are running away from Alfred Lowther ! " cried her 
mother. Diana looked at her keenly. 

" He called yesterday," she observed. " Did you 
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know he was to be in Ripsden, mother? But he 
was quite unusually stupid ; Lucy had to do all the 
entertaining of him ; and they talked — let me see, 
wasn't it about Skye terriers and pugs? — for just 
ten minutes ; and then exhausted nature sank under 
the eflfort, and so he felt obliged to go. I didn't 
speak five words to him — too much trouble." 

" Well," said Mrs. Sinclair in a musing tone, 
" perhaps it may be for the best your coming away, 
and not seeming to care for him, and that. Alfred 
is a little too confident of his own attractions, and 
he may think you all the better worth his notice if 
you show yourself rather difficile. He is perfectly 
wild about you already ; I know it on good authority. 
And remember, child, he is quite worth your accept- 
ance as it is ; and his prospects are really splendid. 
You needn't mind his lack of conversation ; T am 
sure you can talk for both. You will see, now," 
said Mrs. Sinclair musingly, " we shall soon have 
him back in Bruntfield ; and then I hope you will 
know how to manage him." 

" I don't doubt I can manage him, if T wish," 
said Diana. Neither mother nor daughter seemed to 
heed Ruth's presence during this conversation ; but 
Diana was not quite unaware of the distress painted 
on the kind creature's face when she retired. "What 
can Miss Di mean by it all?" Ruth asked herself; 
" sure she is not going to make a wicked, worldly 
marriage after all ! And I've a poor opinion of you, 
Mr. Lowther, too; all the money in the world wouldn't 
make him a fit match for Miss Di, the darling ! " 

It was no later than that same night when Ruth 
learnt what her young mistress " meant by it." 
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Euth lay down for her night's rest with little hope 
or thought of sleeping ; and one hour after another 
passed over her head in weary waking and musing ; 
yet she had at last begun to doze ofif, when suddenly, 
she knew not why, she started broad awake, and 
was aware of a light glimmering up the stair and 
shining in at the opening of the door. Then the 
door was pushed wide open, and she saw Diana 
standing on the threshold in her long crimson 
dressing-gown, her hair hanging loose on her 
shoulders ; she held a lamp in her hand, which 
showed her face, very pale still, but proud no 
longer ! evidently she had been weeping. 

" What ails you, my jewel ? " cried Euth, spring- 
ing up in bed. 

**A great deal, little mother," said Diana. She 
set down her lamp, and crossing to the bedside, 
sat down beside Euth. " I cannot sleep or rest, 
it's quite useless," she said ; " and I'm so selfish, 
I must needs come and make you partake in my 
trouble ; because no one loves me like you — it's 
a bad reward I give you. No, don't contradict me, 
but let me tell you all." And mechanically, as if 
repeating a lesson conned by rote, Diana recounted 
all that had befallen her since her departure. Sin- 
clair had come again to the Grrange, rather sooner 
than he was expected, and had not failed to urge 
his demands again ; Diana had again rejected them. 
Then Miss Page had not forgotten her plan of 
engaging Emma Franquelin as a companion, and 
Sinclair showed himself very ready to fall in with it. 

" I don't know," said Diana, sighing bitterly, " if 
it is really for her sake, or because he has some end 
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to answer in it. He has a very pausible tale to 
tell. Her mother was an English lady, or half 
English, he said ; they met and were married in 
Spain ; but they lived in France, and there she 
died. I don't know how much was truth, and how 
much lies: I felt choked with the falsehood that 
seemed to be in all the air about me. But how 
could I interfere? I suppose her name will be 
really Franklin, as he hinted he had only changed 
the spelling. Weren't there some people called 
Franklin in this town once, Euth ? " 

A sudden, sharp recollection made Euth shiver. 
" I believe there were," she murmured. 

" So, you see, there was nothing for me but to 
get away," resumed Diana. ** I dare say Miss 
Franquelin is settled there by this time ; I could 
not stay to see it. 1 suppose he must have found 
out at Eipsden what time I meant to leave ; I 
tried to keep it quiet ; but of course Lucy knew 
of no need for secrecy. And when I got to the 
junction, there he was waiting for me ; and I had 
his company all the rest of the way. 

" It's a pity there was no one but me to hear 
him talk. He was quite eloquent, quite pathetic, 
about this poor Emma and the false position she 
was in, through no fault of hers. I could not, he 
said, be so cruel as to prevent her finding a refuge 
at Mrs. Page's. And I was a most unnatural, heart- 
less creature, refusing to help my father in his 
distress : perhaps I am ; I am very near hating him, 
I know. He says I can't judge what temptations 
he had ; he says he was ' more sinned against than 
Binniiig/ Do yoU think that's true, Buth ? " 
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" It was little I knew of the matter at the time. 
Miss Di ; but I can't think it," said Euth. 

" Well, he told me I was as hard as a rock at 
last," resumed Diana; "but all my hardness did 
me little good, for he kept by me, talking and 
tormenting me when I came into the Station-yard 
here, and even when I had got into my cab. And 
then all at once I saw Harry, my Harry, only half- 
a-dozen yards away, looking, I cannot tell you how 
— ^half angry and half sad — I fear what he might 
be thinking, for how should he know who father 
was? And then as father turned away he caught 
Harry's eyes upon us, and he smiled — it's frightful 
to remember how he smiled — and he whispered to 
me: 'I see I can make matters very disagreeable 
for you, my dear, if you really won't do what I 
wish ; ' and as he said that Harry just made me a 
little cold bow, and walked away. Now, what can 
I do, Ruth ? how can I put the horrid thoughts out 
of Harry's head ? for I see clearly what they will be." 

" Take the plain, straightforward way you should 
have taken at first, my dear," entreated Ruth ; " let 
Mr. Henry know the whole truth at once; don't 
lose a day over it. It's no easier because you've 
put it oflf, is it, now? And go to your Heavenly 
Father, my jewel — lay your case before Him, and 
ask for His guidance — surely He will give it." 

" I'm afiraid you'll have to do that part for me, 
Ruth," said Diana, wanly smiling ; " I'm no good 
hand at telling Grod my troubles; I've put that off too 
long, as well as other things^-He won't hear me now." 

" 0, never say that ! " cried Ruth, springing out 
of her bed, and drawing the girl down on her knees 
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beside her ; " but let us pray together for His 
help ; He will never fail to give it ; " and in her 
own simple fashion Ruth began pleading that her 
darling might find a clear way out of her troubles, 
and might have strength to take it. Her tears 
checked her words at last, and then Diana rose up 
and prepared to go. 

" Thank you, Ruth," she said, simply and sadly. 
" I shall try to tell Harry the whole story at last. 
I don't see any other way. And perhaps your 
prayers will be heard. Mine wouldn't be. Good-night, 
dear — I have kept you from your sleep too long." 

It was a day or two before the subject was named 
again between Ruth and her young mistress. On 
the third morning after Diana's return, Ruth noticed 
that among the letters which came by the post 
there was one addressed to Miss Sinclair, in Henry 
Edwards's writing, and that Diana did not read this 
letter openly, but slipped it at once into her pocket. 
In the course of the morning she appeared in the 
kitchen doorway with that same letter, as Ruth 
at once felt sure, unfolded in her hand. " Miss Di 
looks dreadful," was Ruth's instant thought, as she 
lifted her eyes to the girl's face. 

"Here's the answer to our prayers, Ruth," said 
Diana wildly ; " you had better see what it is — and 
you can give up praying for me, for I think Grod 
must hate me because I'm my father's daughter. 
Take the letter and read it when I tell you," she' 
added, as poor Ruth hesitated; "I never showed 
Harry's letters to any one before, it's true; but, 
then, I never shall again — I shall have no more to 
show. So what can it matter?" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LETTER. 

"T\EAR Miss Sinclair, — Until to-night I coq- 

J-' tinued to hope that a word from yourself 
would reach me to explain the circumstances under 
which I last saw you. I feel now that I was pre- 
sumptuous in that hope. 

" Yet I should have preferred that you bad chosen 
a different messenger to convey your wishes to me. 

" I am very anxious not to reproach you, Diana — 
forgive me for once again calling you by that dear 
name ; but I must wonder that you, whom I have 
thought so frank and true-hearted, could leave me 
BO long in ignorance that there was a prior claim 
upon you, a better claim than 1 could advance ; that 
you were not really free to receive and return my 
affection. 

" I do not understand how you could trifle with 
me thus. But I have no longer the right to ask an 
explanation of your conduct. So I will simply tell 
you that I have just parted from the old and trusted 
frieud of your family,' Mr. Franquelin, who has inJ 
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formed me that your first engagement was again 
renewed during your late absence from home, and 
that you have now only one wish where I am con- 
cerned — to see me and hear of me no more. 

" As I required some proof of this change, beyond 
the mere assertion of Mr. Franquelin, he gave me 
the note you had written for me, which is too explicit 
as to your wishes. You need not have written quite 
so harshly, my love — forgive me for the word; I 
submit, however, to your bidding, and I wish you 
the happiness which it seems I cannot give you. 
If you require it, I will take measures to restore to 
you the few letters with which you have honoured 
me. Do as you like with mine ; and believe me, 

"Always yours obediently, 

"H. Edwards." 

Such was the letter that Diana had forced upon 
Kuth, and that Euth read with bewilderment which 
soon turned into terror. 

"What can Mr. Henry mean. Miss Di? — what 
note is it he has read ? isn't he going wrong in his 
head ? or has yon wretch deceived him ? " 

" It's only a judgment on me for having a wicked 
father," said Diana, with a strange laugh. " No, I'm 
not going mad, Euthie ; no more is Harry ; but he 
is cruel — ^yes, he is; and my father is more than 
cruel. I know how he has managed. I wrote a 
little angry note to father when he was tormenting 
me at Eipsden; it would answer his purpose very 
well. I remember I said I hoped never to see him 
or hear of him more ; a note with no address, no 
beginning — only a signati^e; and so father would 

9 
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only need to put in a word or two at the top of the 
page — ' Dear Mr. Edwards/ 1 dare say, like Harry's 
' Dear Miss Sinclair ' — that, and the address, would 
be all he would need to forge \ mother has often 
told me my hand was like my father's ; and then he 
could easily invent a previous marriage engagement 
for me. That's his revenge on me; it's a very 
complete one. There's an end of me for this world, 
isn't there, Ruthie ? " 

" But do you mean to let his lies pass for truth ? 
Shall you do nothing to set Mr. Harry right?" 
asked Ruth. 

" What use ? " said Diana. " He wouldn't greatly 
fancy such a father-in-law-^how could he? And 
there's my mother thinking Harry is not good 
enough for me — not good enough for tne^ Edmund 
Sinclair's daughter ! No, I won't try to drag Harry 
into such a miserable connection — I'll set him free. 
I had no right to mix myself up with good people, 
to expect there could be any natural, innocent happi- 
ness for such as I. Grive me my letter, Ruthie," 
she added breathlessly; "here's my mother." She 
put the letter into her bosom, and went out, passing 
Mrs. Sinclair at the door. 

Many days now passed, during which Diana 
avoided having any private speech with her humble 
friend. The young lady had a great many society 
engagements. Mr. Alfred Lowther had returned to 
Bruntfield, according to Mrs. Sinclair's prediction ; 
and wherever Diana went he. was to be found, the 
foremost among her admirers. He began to visit 
at Laurel Bank, where Mrs. Sinclair made him suffi- 
ciently welcome, though she cleverly avoided any 
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appearance of courting his society. Diana did not 
show herself in the least elated with his constant 
attentions, but she accepted them ; and as she had 
hardly been civil to him on former occasions, both 
her mother and her admirer were well pleased with 
the change in her manner. At last there came a 
day when Diana threw aside her newly-assumed 
reticence with her "little mother." She found Ruth 
busy among the currant-bushes in the back garden, 
and said to her, without a word of warning : " Did 
you know Harry had left the town, Ruth ? " 

"I hadn't heard it — is he gone for good. Miss 
Di?" said Ruth, much startled. 

"For the good of his health, people tell me," 
answered Diana; "but that's not what you mean, 
I know, Ruth. No, I don't suppose he will leave 
the town for good while Mrs. Edwards lives — she 
is too feeble to bear a removal." She hesitated a 
moment, and then said : " You have known so much 
of this business, Ruth, that I had better tell you the 
end of it. I made up a parcel of Harry's letters the 
very day that I got the last one ; I posted it to him, 
with just one line asking to have fay letters returned ; 
so he sent them back to me — couldn't well refuse, 
could he ? and I burned them all. I never mean to 
think of the matter again; it's all turned to dust 
and ashes, like my poor letters." 

" And do you think you've done quite right. Miss 
Di ? " said Ruth. 

" yes ! " said Diana, with a curious smile. 
"Don't you remember teaching me to honour my 
father and mother, Ruth ? I can't honour my father 
so very much, can I ? so I'm going to take it out 
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in honouring my mother. I shall do just as she 
wishes me ; and if it turns out badly — well, I don't 
care ! " 

" Miss Di, I can hardly bear to hear you talk so," 
said poor Ruth. "I'd be grieved to have you go 
against your mother, you know I should ; but you 
won't be honouring her rightly if you do wrong to 
please her." 

"There's no doing right possible for me," said 
Diana ; and now a hard despair replaced the light 
mockery of her tone. " I used to be amused with 
people who troubled themselves about what they 
called Predestination, and made themselves miser- 
able fearing they didn't belong to the elect; but 
I'm pretty sure now, Ruth, that it was never meant 
I should be good and happy. There's a fate upon 
me that turns all my good to wickedness. If God 
had wanted to save me. He would have taken me 
out of this world as He did Walter. I dare say, 
now, that Walter was one of the elect, although he 
was my father's son." 

" My dear, my dear," cried Ruth, " never let that 
miserable thought into your mind ! God wills aJX 
to be saved. He * so loved the world ' that He 
gave His Son to save it — whosoever believes on Him 
' shall not perish.' " 

" Ah ! " said Diana, " but what if I haven't the 
power to believe, and He won't give it me ? You 
know, little mother, you're only a Methodist — a 
mere Arminian, Mr. Radcliffe would say ; he objects 
to Arminianism strongly ; thinks it illogical and un- 
scriptural. It's almost a pity, isn't it, that I have 
been so very well instructed?" She laughed a 
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mirthless laugh; and stooping to kiss Suth, she 
said : " You shouldn't have set your heart on one 
like me, who is foredoomed to sin and misery ; you 
had better give up caring for me ; you had better 
not mind what I do ; " and lightly as a shadow she 
had passed away. 

Euth tried vainly to find another opportunity of 
speaking with her darling that day. The next 
morning Mrs. Sinclair informed her, with beaming 
looks, that herself and Diana would be from home 
the rest of the day ; they were going to picnic with 
some friends at the ruins of Southdene, an old 
monastic house lying in a wooded valley about a 
dozen miles from Bruntfield. " The most charming 
spot that ever was," averred Mrs. Sinclair ; " there's 
the prettiest possible little inn, where parties are 
accommodated ; and the ruins are so picturesque ! 
Diana has undertaken to sketch them for Mrs. 
Lowther. We're going in their carriage; Mr. 
Alfred declared he must have the honour of driving 
my Diana ; and her poor old mother has to be 
included, you know. Lady Mary Wylde would give 
her eyes for Diana's place to-day, I can tell you, 
Euth." 

In half-an-hour's time Euth stood at the gate, 
watching the party drive away ; while Edmund 
looked gloomily over her shoulder. He was on his 
way to the office, but seemed in no haste to get 
there. Mrs. Sinclair did not look much like a 
"poor old mother"; her dark beauty had suffered 
little from the lapse of time ; it had only changed 
into something more matronly, as became the mother 
of the brilliant girl whom Alfred Lowther had in- 
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stalled with such satisfaction in the luxurious open 
carriage beside his own mother, to whom Diana 
formed a curious contrast; for Mrs. Lowther was a 
large, fair dame, with a face apparently capable of 
only two phases of expression : absolute complacent 
repose, calmly smiling ; and a slight peevish annoy- 
ance, which sometimes soured the comers of her 
mouth and contracted her eyelids, but never drew 
a wrinkle on her smooth, round forehead. Beside 
this comfortable personage Diana's vivid face, deli- 
cately aquiline in outline, full of quick, changing 
expression, showed to singular advantage ; as Alfred 
Lowther's admiring looks testified. He was an 
irreproachably-clad, healthy-looking, prosperous 
young Englishman; but the combination in him 
of his mother's fair, full visage with a narrow, cold 
grey eye and a square, heavy jaw, did not greatly 
take Euth's fancy; and it was with surprise she 
saw in what a brisk conversation Diana had engaged 
him before the carriage had vanished from her 
sight. 

Ruth went back to her work with the load on 
her heart made a little heavier. She found the 
day cheerless, in spite of the brilliant sunshine ; 
she longed for the pleasure-seekers to return. They 
were late in coming, she thought ; presently she 
began to be uneasy, for hour after hour went by, 
and still they did not return. At last, when the 
twilight was darkening into night, there pame 
a messenger to the door — a man-servant of Mrs. 
Lowther's — with a hasty note from Mrs. Sinclair; 
** We must stay here all night, Euth," it ran; " Miss 
Diana has met with an accident; put up a few 
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things to send by the bearer — ^you shall hear more 
to-morrow," 

" Don't look so scared, miaa," said the messenger, 
for he saw Ruth's fece whitening as she read ; " your 
young lady has nobbut twisted her foot, pretty 
badly as they tell me, and doctor says she'd better 
not be moved from the inn. Now, would you mind 
looking sharp with them things ? I shall have 
enough to do to get back with them, even if I take 
the last train back, as Mr. Alfred bade me— ^atopa at 
Ashworth, it does ; and then there's a two miles' 
tramp to Southdene. Your missis will be coming in 
to-morrow, and she'll tell you more about it nor I 
can ; " and Ruth had to content herself with this 
assurance, and make up her parcel of 1 
as quickly as ahe might. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SOUTHDENE. 

MRS. SINCLAIR did not fail to appear at Laurel 
Bank the next morning. She was in radiant 
spirits, and could hardly manage to invest her 
features with due solemnity while speaking to Ruth 
of her daughter's accident. 

" Poor dear girl, she has had the moet wretched 
night! could scarcely sleep for the pain. When 
we shall get her away from Southdene I cannot 
tell. She did the mischief in wandering about the 
ruins ; she has such charming high spirita, you 
know ; and so when she found a bit of tumble-down 
old staircase in a comer, nothing would do but she 
must climb it, and there she managed to twist her 
ankle in the most frightful way. The doctor says 
the most perfect rest will be needed for a long 
time. The only consolation is the delightfully kind, 
considerate way in which the Lowthers have be- 
haved—Mr. Alfred particularly." 

There could be no doubt Mrs. Sinclair had found 
this a true consolation. 
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" I must not stop to chatter with you now," the 
lady ran on ; "I must get back to Southdene as 
quickly as I can, when I have settled things here." 

" Won't you look at your letters, madam ? " 
suggested Ruth ; " there are several waiting for 
you ; and one with a black edge and a foreign post- 
mark, I think ; it might be important, mightn't it ? " 
Mrs. Sinclair drew more inferences from the words 
than Ruth had meant to convey ; her cheek grew 
pale as she went to examine the letters. But the 
package with signs of mourning about it did not 
convey the news she half hoped for. 

" The strangest thing, Ruth ! " said the mistress 
excitedly, returning to her handmaiden ; " you 
never would guess it, so I must tell you. You 
remember Mr. Rivarol, don't you?" 

" Sure, madam, I do ! — I'm not likely to forget 
him," said Ruth.. 

" It seems the good creature fell very seriously 
ill soon after he left here — he can't have had much 
enjoyment of his good fortune," observed Mrs. Sin- 
clair ; " and this letter is a notification of his death. 
I felt puzzled at first why Rivarol's people should 
think it necessary to send n% word, but it seems he 
has arranged to leave some money to my Diana; 
as much, in fact, as the law would permit him to 
leave to a stranger. Very queer, isn't it ? she 
always was a favourite of his ; but I didn't know 
it had gone so deep," smiled Mrs. Sinclair. " And 
the people write very creditably about it — with very 
nice feeling ; all will soon be settled." 

Ruth felt an odd choking sensation in her throat ; 
she could not at once answer her mistress's gay 
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prattle. " Miss Di has lost a good friend, madam/' 
she managed to say at last. 

" yes ! he had a great regard for her — he has 
made that plain," said the lady. " I wish Edmund 
had been at home to explain things to me a little. 
But you'll give him these papers when he comes 
in ; he can see about acknowledging them properly ; 
111 have a talk with him to-morrow ; but now I 
tnust be oflF to Southdene." So Kuth was again 
left alone, to shed a few quiet tears over the memory 
of the kind old friend, and to wonder at his last 
good action. She thought she understood it when 
it proved that Rivarol's bequest — no enormous one 
— was a fair equivalent to Diana's share of the 
small property Mrs. Sinclair lived upon. "Miss 
Di will have told him aK," Euth thought ; " and 
he has wanted that she should be able to buy the 
villain off, if he should ever come tormenting Aer." 
But Diana did not put the money to this use. 

Mrs. Sinclair came home one day with so beaming 
a countenance, that Ruth immediately said : " Miss 
Di's ankle is pretty nearly well now, madam, is it 
not ? we shall be having her home this week ? " 

" dear no ! — not nearly well ; what made you 
think so ? " said the lady, in surprise. " But I 
must tell you, Ruth, what the dear girl is busy 
with. She absolutely refuses to take Rivarol's money 
for herself; it's all to be settled on me for my 
life : pretty of her, isn't it ? you know I am really 
quite dependent on my good children, Ruth ; and 
my Diana says it's an odious, unnatural state of 
things, and she is thankful to put an end to it. 
The wanted to assign aU her money to me for my 
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life, but I told her no — ^her husband must have 
something with her; my girl must not go to the 
altar quite like a pauper. I thought I knew my 
Diana, Ru£h ; but I wasn't prepared for such a 
very fine spirit in her." 

" Is it all finished and settled then, madam ? " 
inquired Ruth. 

" In a week it will be," said Mrs. Sinclair. " Now, 
Ruth, it's a long time since you saw your young 
lady; I am going to arrange for you to run over 
to Southdene and see her when this business fuss 
is over ; next Tuesday will do, I think ; but I'll 
send you a little note when I have settled it, and 
direct you how to come. We may not have her 
at home soon — she has her engagements." 

Ruth expressed her thanks as well as she could ; 
but her mistress's last words made her uneasy. 
She knew Mrs. Sinclair's wishes in respect to Mr. 
Lowther ; she remembered how in every conversation 
with her mistress his incessant attentions to Diana 
since her accident had held a conspicuous place. 
Diana herself was embittered and reckless ; now, if 
ever, she might be persuaded to fall in with her 
mother's ambitious views, and enter into a heart- 
less, worldly marriage, out of mere despair. 

" But I shall see her soon," Ruth thought, " she 
will tell me the truth at least; maybe I can per- 
suade her to have patience, and to hope in God's 
mercy again." And then her heart sank as she 
remembered how long it was since she saw her 
darling ; was it not five weeks — six weeks ? " It 
must have been a shocking sprain," thought Ruth, 
•* not to be well yet." 
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Mrs. Sinclair's promised note came, and on Tuesday 
morning Euth set off. She never forgot that visit 
to Southdene. " It's a bonny place," she would say, 
describing it long afterwards ; " such a many great 
bushy trees, the grass so green and thick, and every- 
thing so clean; you'd never think it was near a 
great smoky place like Bruntfield. As for the 
ruins, I couldn't see the beauty of them ; it takes 
the gentlefolks to do that; /'d rather look at a 
pretty house that's whole and fit to live in. But 
as bonny as the place is, it looked sad to me that 
day ; to be sure it kept raining from time to time, 
but even the sunshine wasn't cheerful-looking when 
it came ; I felt afraid, like." 

It was about eleven in the morning when she 
reached the little inn, a pretty, quaint old building 
with latticed windows and rose-hung porch. SoXne 
one was watching for her ; a brisk, smiling maid 
came to meet her, asking if she were " Miss Lucas," 
and telling her '* the ladies were at the church, and 
hoped she would follow them there." 

The church was in sight among its sheltering 
trees, a tiny white building that drew its Sunday 
worshippers from a dozen or two of scattered farm- 
houses and cottages. There was a little group of 
people about its porch ; and as the wondering Kuth 
came up to it, this group was joined by a stout 
matron coming forth from the building, who said 
breathlessly : " They're just coming out of the vestry 
— the young lady would have liked to get away by 
the side door, but her mother says, says she : * Nay, 
don't cheat the good folks of their show, so seldom 
as they have it ' — she did that ; and so if we just 
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stand aside here, we shall have a grand look at 
t' bride." 

" Has there been a wedding here this morning? " 
asked Euth. 

" Ay, has there ! " said the first speaker ; " youVe 
just missed it. A rich young gentleman, they say ; 
and a handsome young lady as ever stepped — she's 
none lame now, though she sprained her ankle 
frightful a bit since, climbing about t' ruins here 
with her sweetheart. That's why they've had t' 
wedding here so quiet-like ; she couldn't be moved, 
not for ever so long ; so they had banns cried here 
and all." 

" They're coming, Mrs. Brown," announced a girl 
who was peeping into the church ; and while the 
spectators drew aside to make way, Euth shrank 
behind the ample shoulders of Mrs. Brown, imwilling 
to be seen. 

The bridal party appeared, and all her fears were 
realized; the bride was indeed her own darling, 
and she was leaning on the arm of Alfired Lowther. 
He looked the happy bridegroom to perfection ; 
Euth had not thought his impassive visage capable 
of so much animation. Diana, arrayed in the 
simplest white gown and white bonnet, might have 
seemed a fitting heroine for some humble, true 
love-story, had not her head been so erect, her lips 
so firm-set, her whole aspect so resolute and haughty. 
She flashed quick glances around her, and soon 
Euth saw that those keen eyes had found her ; but 
then they seemed arrested by something beyond her, 
and a look of defiance came into them as she went 
on her way, closely followed by Mrs. Sinclair, whose 
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hand rested on Dr. Hammond's arm, and whose 
look of supreme satisfaction seemed to reflect Mr. 
Lowther's. She was much more splendidly clad 
than her daughter, and looked almost as handsome ; 
a murmur of admiration followed her and the 
stately old gentleman as they passed down the 
churchyard path. 

"That's their doctor, as agreed yesterday he'd 
come down and give the bride away — the poor lass 
has no father," remarked one good woman ; " and 
her brother's not suited with the marriage, so he 
would not act father for her. Well, we've nought 
more to stay for — ^there's no bridesmaids nor nought." 
And the good people dispersed, a little disappointed 
that this rare show of a wedding had not been a 
smarter one. Euth sat down on the bench within 
the porch. " I must get back to the inn, missis 
will be expecting me," she thought ; but how could 
she meet Diana, with tears in her eyes and a heart 
full of aching care? She hastily pulled out her 
handkerchief; as she pressed it to her burning 
eyelids, she was aware of a mocking voice that she 
knew too well at her ear. 

" So you were late for the marriage as well as 
I," it said ; " and now you are shedding tears of 
joy over it — are you not ? " 

" I did not know it was to-day," said Ruth ; she 
did not look at the speaker, being too sure it was 
Sinclair. 

"I did," said he; "I wanted a word beforehand 
with the bridegroom, but they have stolen a march 
on me — changed the hour. Well, I must find out 
what has been done in the way of settlements; 
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that's the only point from which the matter interests 



me. 



" Ay," said Ruth indignantly, " now you speak 
truth. 'Tis what money you can get from your 
children ; you've no other value for them. 0, you 
had better beware of the punishment you're storing 
up for yourself! If my darling young lady falls 
away from God because of the misery you've made 
for her, your soul will answer for her soul." 

" My soul ! my good woman," said Sinclair scorn- 
fully, " you cannot frighten me with talk about my 
soul ; I haven't such an article about me." 

He turned away and went slowly down the path, 
an ill-omened shape, insulting the morning sun- 
shine and the quiet, sacred place with his false air 
of jauntiness and youth, so contradicted by the 
haggard ugliness of expression in his once hand- 
some countenance. 

" I've never needed to wonder what a lost soul 
might look like since that day," Euth would say, 
speaking of this her last interview with Diana's 
father. She never saw him more, living or dead. 




CHAPTER XViri. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

WHEN Sinclair was well out of sight, Ruth got 
up and went as quickly as she could to the inn. 
As she drew near, a carriage and pair, which she had 
noticed drawn up in front of the house, set ofiF at 
a gallop; then she perceived that Mrs. Sinclair was 
leaning over the garden gate, waving her handker- 
chief to the occupants of the carriage. A few staring 
children made way for Ruth as she came up to the 
gate. 

" Ah, my good Ruth," said Mrs. Sinclair, as soon 
as she caught sight of her, " I am excessively sorry 
you couldn't see Diana before she left. I had 
planned things dififerently ; come in at once, and I'll 
explain ; " and Ruth followed her mechanically as 
she led the way to a quiet little parlour. 

" You look quite faint and ill — sit down," com- 
manded Mrs. Sinclair, and Ruth obeyed helplessly. 
Her miatress aat down by her, and looked at her 
rather anxiously. " There, you are more like your- 
self," ahe said presently ; " now I will tell you how 
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matters have happened. You see, Huth, Mr. 
Lowther offered himself to Miss Diana only the day 
after her accident. I thought it rather nice of him, 
for it really seemed as if she might be lame for life 
at that time — such an awkward sprain ! and perhaps 
it struck her in the same way, for she accepted him 
without a moment's hesitation. 

" That's nigh on to six week ago," Euth remarked. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Sinclair. "And we had no 
reason for keeping the engagement a secret. But 
Alfred insisted on it ; and he would hurry on the 
marriage. He declared his mother would prevent it 
if the least breath of it got abroad — ridiculous old 
woman ! We were not even to tell Edmund, until 
yesterday, when of course I wanted him to come 
down that he might act as Diana's father — give her 
away, you know, and all that. Well, the foolish boy 
refused plumply; hurt, I suppose, at having been 
kept in the dark so long." 

" You didn't see Mr. Edmund yourself? " asked 
Ruth. 

" 0, yes ; he came down here ; but he went back 
directly when he found what I wanted him for," 
replied the mother. " All he would do was to carry 
a note for me to Dr. Hammond, who agreed to 
oblige me instantly. Now, I meant that you 
should be here in time for the wedding, Ruth ; but 
only last night Alfred wrote to change the hour for 
an earlier one — he said he had his reasons ; I don't 
know what. But he arranged everything, even to 
Dr. Hammond's going and coming. And now my 
Diana and her husband are gone for quite a pro- 
longed honeymoon on the Continent ; so you see it's 

10 
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really proVoldng that you should have missed them ; 
I cannot tell when they vrill return." 

" What place will they stop at first ? " asked Ruth. 

" Don't know until they write," laughed Mrs. 
Sinclair; "Alfred is full of mysteries, suspicions, 
fancies of all sorts; he would leave no address. I 
suppose that tyrannical old woman is to blame for 
his oddities. She will be nicely surprised when she 
sees the marriage in the papers to-morrow ! Alfred 
wrote out all the notices beforehand, and had them 
posted as soon as he got back from church." 

Mrs. Sinclair's high satisfaction prevented her 
from remarking that Ruth had uttered no word of 
congratulation. She presently observed that the 
girl was " quite herself again," and at once enlisted 
her services to prepare for a speedy return to Brunt- 
field. In an hour's time they had left Southdene ; 
and, as it happened, Ruth never visited the place 
again. 

Diana's honeymoon was really a prolonged one ; 
she and her husband returned to England late in 
the autumn; Mr. Lowther had taken for his wife 
a house in London, and there Mrs. Sinclair was 
invited to meet her daughter. " I shall bring the 
dear child back with me," she announced to 
Edmund and Ruth, as she took leave of them. 

" That she won't," Edmund remarked to Ruth as 
he watched the vanishing of the train that held his 
mother. " Alf Lowther won't let Diana come to 
Bruntfield if he can help it ; he is not proud of our 
position here for one thing ; and then Mrs. Lowther 
would be perfectly outrageous if Diana came and 
queened it here before her very eyes; and master 
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Alf would not like that. The old woman behaves 
like a highly-respectable madwoman even now when- 
ever Alf s marriage is mentioned, I'm told." 

Edmund proved a true prophet ; for, after a very 
long visit to her daughter, Mrs. Sinclair returned 
alone. 

She professed great satisfaction with her own 
reception and with Diana's position. Every luxury 
surrounded Mrs. Alfred Lowther, and she was an 
admired guest in very desirable houses. The 
Lowthers had " excellent connections." Yet a note 
of discontent was sometimes audible in the mother's 
voice and words. "I cannot imagine," she once 
observed, apropos of nothing, to Kuth, ** what Diana 
cmild be thinking of when she refused to have any- 
thing said to Alfred about marriage-settlements. 
She absolutely hasn't a penny under her own 
control. To be sure, he is liberal enough to her 
now ; lavish, indeed ; but you can't tell when stingi- 
ness may break, out." 

Another time it was to Mrs. Eadcliffe that she 
said with a sigh : "There's no telling what a girl's 
character will be until she is married. Now, you 
knew my Di from her babyhood, Mrs. Radcliffe ; did 
you ever see a merrier, livelier child than she was ? 
so full of fun, such a mimic even ! " 

"A little too full of fun, indeed," said Mrs. 
Radcliffe grimly. 

" Yes, actually she was too joyous, if such a thing 
can be," assented Mrs. Sinclair ; " and now to see 
how stately and cold she can be if she pleases ! She 
can absolutely deprive her face of all expression — 
she's a perfect statue, on occasion. It may be very 
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necessary sometimes, but it's hardly pleasing, I 
think." 

"She is acquiring the tone of good society, I 
suppose," said a third lady who was present; a 
remark which Mrs. Sinclair resented by assuming 
an icy stateliness of manner quite worthy of her 
daughter as she had described her. 

If Mrs. Sinclair was not quite at her ease, Ruth 
was unhappy. Her fears for Diana had always been 
great, in proportion to the depth of her affection for 
her; now they were heightened tenfold; and not 
very long after Mrs. Sinclair's return from town, 
heart-sickness and anxiety threw her poor servant 
into the first serious illness of her life. " A nervous 
fever," the doctor called it; it was a slow, tedious 
malady. Mrs. Sinclair had begun to meditate an 
increase of her household staff; she now promptly 
engaged a highly-recommended servant, and devoted 
herself to nursing Ruth. She was kind and skilful ; 
but neither her care nor Dr. Hammond's did so much 
for the patient's recovery as did two other agencies. 

Ruth's kind, wise old Class-leader did not fail to 
visit the sufferer in her lingering convalescence; 
and to him Ruth could talk almost openly of her 
cares, which were not for herself. 

" It's not so hard," she said wistfully, " for one so 
poor and common-like as me to keep the narrow 
path ; the Lord has set me low, and kept my hands 
full of work; so no credit to me for not going 
astray. But if I'd been a beautiful, clever young 
lady, all the pleasures of the world tempting me and 
calling to the broad way, and I with no need to 
work for my bread, with nothing to do but enjoy 
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this life, I wonder then if I ever should have sought 
the Lord ? It must be right hard for such an one to 
give up all and follow Him ! You'll help me with 
your prayers, sir ? " Euth had no need to say for 
whom she desired them ; her half words were well 
understood ; nor were the prayers she begged for ever 
wanting. She was always better after these visits. 
The other healing influence that told upon her was 
a correspondence that Diana herself now opened 
with her. 

It began with a little note of affectionate sym- 
pathy for her illness. " Don't try to answer it,*' 
Diana wrote ; yet Euth had made the feeble begin- 
ning of a reply when a second note came, to be 
followed by many others. 

Euth had only sighed over the pretty presents 
and remembrances to " my dear old Euthie," which 
her mistress had brought back to her from London 
and Mrs. Alfred Lowther ; but she now shed joyful 
tears over these little letters : there was such a new, 
indescribable tenderness in their tone, such a hinted, 
soft contrition. 

" The Lord is touching her heart ; she is repent- 
ing of her hardness and hastiness; she'll repent of 
her carelessness of HiTfi too — she'll turn to Him at 
last," was Euth's happy conviction. She was a 
little puzzled by a kind of remorseful pity which 
seemed to colour all Diana's references to her hus- 
band. " She might have done him some great 
injury," Euth thought, with wonder. Such, in fact, 
was Diana's feeling. 

Whatever were Alfred Lowther's defects, he loved 
his wife with entire affection ; and she knew very 
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well that, when she decided to marry him, neither he 
nor his happiness had been regarded in that decision. 
Her father's last act of treachery had filled her with 
such a hatred to him, that she had been ready to 
take any wild leap which could set an impassable 
barrier between them. Alfred Lowther's offer came 
only too seasonably; she snatched at it, resolving 
at once on the " no settlements " plan that had so 
disturbed Mrs. Sinclair. 

" When he knows I have nothing apart from my 
husband, he'll see it's his wisdom to let me alone," 
thought Diana. Her foresight seemed j ustified ; 
Sinclair vanished from his daughter's path like a 
ghost at cock-crow ; and now, rich, admired, and 
lonely, surrounded by affection that she did not re- 
turn, and conscious of a past full of happy hopes, now 
all destroyed and forbidden, to which she might not 
revert, she had time to feel how cruelly selfish her 
conduct had been towards the man she had chosen 
to marry — not for his own sake \ and whose mother 
could hardly forgive him for his choice of her. 

" I have turned Iter heart against him, and what 
has he got instead ? " she thought. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

KUTH WHITES TO DIANA, 

THE next spring came early, and seemed to bring 
health to Ruth in ita eunshine ; and on one 
particularly warm, bright day she was allowed for 
the first time to walk out a little way by herself. 
Having got to the riverside, she went a little way 
along the promenade ; but she was soon wearied, 
and thankful to sit down on one of the benches. So 
sitting, she was gazing at the rapid river, and seeing 
in fancy the images of the capsized boat, of Diana 
and Walter and Edmund, when a shadow fell on the 
path before her, and a voice said, " Miss Lucas ! is 
it possible ? I understood you could not leave your 
room." 

It was Henry Edwards. 

Ruth lifted her languid eyes to him, and felt a 
sharp pang of pity at the sight of his face : so much , 
thinner, so hollow-eyed and sad. It was their first 
meeting since Diana's return from Ripsden. 

" I'm not so badly as all that, sir," she said ; 
" though 1 can't say I've been rightly well for many 
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a day. But I'm mending nicely now. How is Mrs. 
Edwards, might I ask ? " She half repented having 
uttered the words, when she saw with what a look of 
distress he answered : 

" Very much worse — ^they give me little hope of 
her — ^I had better not talk of it, indeed. I am very 
glad to find you here," he added, sitting down by 
Ruth. " If I had not understood you were far too 
ill, I should have tried to communicate with you 
before now, since, unhappily, I cannot with your 
mistress. But I'm afraid you are still unfit to hear 
anything painful." 

"Not about Miss Di?" cried Ruth in sudden 
terror : " you've no bad news of her ? " 

" No, no," said Mr. Edwards, a little bitterly ; " is 
it likely that I should know anything about her 
that yoxi do not know ? No, set your mind at rest ; 
it has nothing to do with — Miss Di ; only with her 
brother." 

" Is aught wrong with Mr. Edmund ? " Ruth 
asked tremblingly. 

" I'm afraid so. Have you, has Mrs. Sinclair, 
had no reason to be uneasy about him lately?" 
asked Mr. Edwards. 

" I don't know," said Ruth, " that we've had more 
reason lately than we've had any time since Mr. 
Walter died; Mr. Edmund's never been the same 
since — and no wonder," she sighed. 

" There are very serious money troubles now, I'm 
afraid," said Mr. Edwards. *' If you could let him 
know that I have heard so, and induce him to 
confide in me, I think all could be put right yet. 
His employers have a great regard for him — in fact, 
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a sort of tenderness ; and if there were confession 
and — reparation — all might be well. Can you tell 
him that, Miss Lucas, and get him to communi- 
cate with me ? He avoids seeing me or speaking to 
me at present; but I believe he has the greatest 
affection for you, the greatest confidence in you — 
like all the family." 

Ruth listened, trembling. " I'll do what I can," 
she said ; " but what you say frightens me sore. 
I won't ask you to speak more plain. It's good of 
you to trouble about us — many in your place would 
think they'd no call." 

He smiled a little sadly. " There were great 
mistakes, I fear," he said ; " I must not let any poor 
chance of atoning for mine escape. I will not 
distress you more now — I am sure you will do what 
I ask." 

Euth bowed her head in assent, and Henry 
Edwards rose and walked away. 

Euth was not very distinctly conscious how she 
made her way home. 

She seized her opportunity of speaking to Edmund 
that night, Mrs. Sinclair being absent at the Vicar- 
age, whither Edmund had refused to accompany 
her, preferring to sit moodily over his books at 
home. Euth brought her sewing and sat down by 
him ; it was no unfrequent arrangement ; and 
presently, with much difl&culty, she spoke of her 
encounter with Mr. Edwards, and got the words 
repeated that he had put into her mouth. 

She was startled by the look of terror that leapt 
into poor Edmund's eyes as he turned round upon 
her, with, " What ! is it known already ? have they 
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fixed on me — me alone, out of all they might 
suspect ? " 

" 0, my lad ! you'd not wish any one else to be 
suspected for what you may have done, would you ? " 
cried Euth, in horror. 

" No, no — I don't want that," said Edmund. 
"But you see, Euth, I hoped to get the money 
replaced before it was missed — though how to raise 
it I cannot think. I have no doubt every shilling 
has been squandered by this time ; and if it hasn't, 
he would have as much pity for me as for an empty 
purse." 

" You're never speaking of Mr. Edwards ? " said 
Euth, bewildered. 

" No, no," said Edmund impatiently. " I'm 
speaking of the man I took the money for — you 
might guess who it is. I've been constantly beset," 
he. said, "on one pretence or another. He would 
ask me did I want my father to apply for parish 
relief? should I like the story to come out that 
way? Then there would be a pretty scandal, he 
said. Sometimes I was sorry for him, sometimes 
I was frightened. I gave him all I could scrape 
together; but I told him I'd rather starve than 
sign away half my mother's income to him — that 
was what he harped on at first." 

" 0, my poor lad ! how long has this been going 
on ? " moaned Euth. 

" Ever since Di's marriage," answered Edmund ; 
" he never meddled with me before then. But it's 
only a fortnight, Euth, since I gave him — what 
wasn't my own. You may as well know all. I 
received a large sum on behalf of Mr. Edwards ; 
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the people have my receipt for it — I dare say 
they'll produce it — and lie came tormenting me. 
I just poured all the lot into his hands, and bade 
him take it^ and never let me see his face again. 
I was mad, I suppose. He haarCt come near me 
again," added Edmund, in a kind of astonishment. 
"I wonder how long it will last? Perhaps he'll 
appear to bear witness against me when I'm put 
on my trial," and the boy laughed strangely. 

"0, don't say that! — it would be too bad, even 
for him," cried Ruth. " Did you never think of 
telling missis herself all about it ? she would have 
advised you, she could have helped you — maybe 
it's not too late yet." 

" Tell my mother ! " said Edmund ; " I never 
will ; and you must not, Ruth — you must not ! 
She's too hard up herself, just now, to have a penny 
to spare for me ; and don't you know how she would 
talk? she would tell me I was my father's son all 
over — many times she has said that — she would say 
I was treading in his footsteps. Perhaps she is 
right; perhaps that's my fate. I've made a good 
beginning, haven't I ? but it's frightful to think of 
becoming like him ; " and Edmund let his head 
drop on the table, which presently shook with his 
sobs. 

^'You never shall be like him — you never shall, 
my bonny lad!" cried Ruth; "with Grod's help, 
you shall be saved from that." 

"I might be, if I could die — as Walter did," 
sobbed Edmund ; " but then you know he loved 
Grod — ^that's why he was taken out of this misery 
I've no right to hope for such good fortune." 
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" Maybe you're right about Mr. Walter," said 
Kuth timidly ; " and yet you needn't think God 
has forsaken you, though you've gone sadly wrong. 
He has given you friends ; there's Mr. Henry, he 
thinks he can put all right ; and the old gentleman, 
old Mr. Edwards, he has a kindness for you, too ; 
and if they were to know how you've been drawn 

in " 

" But have you -forgotten," said Edmund, " that 

Harry talked about reparation ? What reparation 

can I make, when I haven't a shilling ? " 

^^ Would you mind telling me what money you'd 
want?" faltered Euth; "I've a little laid by out 
of my wages ; twenty pound or so ; if that would 
do " 

" Why, Kuth ! " said Edmund, lifting his head, 
" what a mean fellow you must think me ; as if 
I'd rob you! No, dear," he said, taking her hand 
affectionately, " I couldn't do that ; and, besides, it 
would be nearer two hundred pounds than twenty 
pounds that I should want. But I wiJX speak to 
Harry Edwards — it's horrid ; but I'll tell him — what 
I can, to-night or to-morrow. Mind, Ruth, not a word 
to my mother." 

He was gone, she heard the house-door shut behind 
him. 

Ruth wrote a letter to Diana that night. "I 
couldn't help doing it," she said afterwards. " I 
thought about and I prayed about it; I feared it 
might be a mistake ; and yet it seemed as if I 
must do it." She wrote as carefully as she could, 
hinting at great dangers into which Edmund was 
driven for want of money ; " hardly by his own 
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fault, more by that of an oldLer man;" she indi- 
cated as clearly as she dared how large an amount 
would be needed to put things right. ^' I don't 
know what there is that you can do, my dear young 
lady," she concluded ; " but I'm sure you will do 
what you can. You'll have no trouble in guessing 
how Mr. Edmund's distresses have been brought 
about." 

This vaguely-written note was late for that night's 
post, and Diana was dressing for a dinner-party 
when it was brought to her. She was inwardly 
sighing for a good pretext to remain at home ; Mr. 
Ijowther, who was to have accompanied her, had 
been summoned out of town on business ; and she 
hardly knew her entertainers, old friends of the 
Lowther family. She took her letters therefore 
rather eagerly ; there might be something in them 
that she could make use of. Kuth's happened to be 
the last she took up, and she read it twice, very 
carefully. It flashed through her mind that her 
idle wish was disagreeably over-fulfilled. 

"Carter," she said to her maid, who was busy 
about her, "just look what money I have, will 
you ? " and Carter, much surprised, did as required. 

" No more than that ? " said her mistress, when 
the girl named the sum ; " well, give me my purse, 
and fetch me the time-table; it's very annoying 
that Mr. Lowther should be away." She sat still a 
few moments, gazing into the mirror. There were 
diamonds round her neck ; diamond stars were 
nestled among the lace on her square-cut velvet 
gown — they made little rainbows as she breathed. 
" I could raise quite enough on them," her thoughts 
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ran; "aud yet — so short a time since the poor 
fellow gave them me ! But there's not a minute to 
lose." She went to her writing-table, and busied 
herself with pen and paper. 

" Put out my cloak and bonnet, Carter, and pack 
me a travelling-bag," she said, when the girl returned 
with the time-table ; " I shall go down to Bruntfield 
to-night : I have heard from home — I am wanted 
there at once. There's a note I have written for Mr: 
Lowther, you must see it posted ; he won't be back 
before Saturday, I fear ; and I've written regrets for 
the Growers, Hudson shall leave it ; but he must 
drive me to the train first. Just let me see the 
time-table — ah, yes, it's as I thought. No, I sha'n't 
want you to go down with me. Carter ; my mother 
wouldn't know where to put you. Change my 
dress ? Nonsense ; it's only a dinner-dress. My 
diamonds? 0, they're quite secure — quite out of 
sight under my mantle ; I cannot trouble to take 
them off now." 

The dinner-party at the Gowers lacked its chief 
ornament that night. At the very hour when Mrs. 
Alfred Lowther ought to have been gracefully going 
down to dinner, leaning on her host's arm, she was 
being borne swiftly northwards in the express, which 
hardly moved rapidly enough to please her, her 
impatient thoughts outran it so far. 

The night was cold ; returning winter seemed to 
have banished the spring warmth of yesterday. 
Diana, who sat alone in her first-class compartment, 
had not cared to shut its windows, and as the wind 
that rushed in made its way through the folds of her 
fur wraps, one little icy shiver after another ran over 
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her ; her dress had never been designed for travel- 
ling. But she took a certain pleasure in the sting- 
ing cold; she felt so fevered with excitement and 
indignation. " Poor boy, my poor Edmund ! " she 
murmured ; " so your turn has come to be held in 
bondage ! I shall set you free." 

She had no longer the diamonds on her neck, on 
her shoulder — they were represented by sundry crisp 
Bank of England notes that comfortably filled her 
pocket-book. Before starting on her journey she 
had had herself driven to a certain jeweller, who 
had been obligingly ready to accommodate her with 
the loan she wished to raise on her ornaments. " I 
shall make Alfred give me the money when I return ; 
the things won't be many days out of my keeping," 
she said to herself : " a day and a night in Brunt- 
field will be enough." She did not like to harbour 
the thought that her impulsive action was wildly 
rash. But when she landed in the echoing, empty 
station at Bruntfield, somewhere in the small hours 
of the morning, and recollected the extreme im- 
probability of her finding any one astir at Laurel 
Bank, the absurdity of her position struck her pain- 
fully ; there would be astonishment at home, too — 
there would be explanations needed : well, she must 
devise something to satisfy Mrs. Sinclair. There 
was no help for it now. Such were the thoughts 
that busied her mind, as, escorted by an astonished 
porter, she made her way through the dark, deserted 
streets to her mother's house. 

It was well for Diana that one person in that 
house had been too unhappy to go to rest. There 
was a light shining in Euth's well-remembered 
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chamber; and the cautious knocking at the door 
brought Ruth herself at once to the window to ask 
who was there? Diana did not need to answer 
twice ; there was a swift, descending foot on the 
stairs, a rapid unbolting of the door, and Diana 
gladly dismissed her guide, entered in, and shut 
the door behind her. " My dear, dear young lady ! "' 
cried Euth, as Diana stooped to kiss her, " what has 
ailed you to come in this way — in the dead of the 
night ? " 

"Nonsense about 'the dead of the night,' little 
mother," answered Diana, with a light laugh; 
" don't you know it's early morning. Is there such 
a thing as a fire anywhere, Ruthie? I am cold." 
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CHAPTER XX. 
HEPENTANCE. 

GEEAT was Mrs. Sinclair's surprise that morning 
when, coming down to the late breakfast she 
now aflfected, she was met by her daughter, a little 
pale indeed, and rather heavy-eyed, but quite ready 
to give her a calmly-smiling greeting. Mm. Sinclair 
received it with some constraint. 

" I am delight«d to see you, of course, my dear 
child," she said ; " but really it would have been 
better to have come in the daytime, like an ordinary 
mortal ; and to have had your husband to take care 
of you." 

Diana looked keenly at her mother's perturbed 
countenauce for a moment, and then began to laugh. 
" I do believe, mother," she said, " that you think 
I've quarrelled with Alfred, and run away from him 
to you. Nothing of the sort ; he won't get rid of 
me so easily, poor fellow ! I shall be back in town 
to-morrow, before Alfred gets home himself. I have 
just run down on business. Let me insMe tea for 
you as I used to do, and I'll tell you aboilt it;" 
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And taking her old place at the table, Diana pro- 
ceeded to do the honours of the breakfast-tray, and 
to give her mother an account of the motives for 
her hasty journey, which contained nothing untrue, 
though it was not the whole truth. " Edmund," she 
said, " had fallen into money difl&culties ; a worthless 
man had practised on him, had got sums from him 
that he could not afford to lose ; the poor boy had 
shrunk from speaking to Mrs. Sinclair, knowing that 
she could not help him, and would only be distressed, 
so he had suffered in silence ; at last Diana had been 
informed of the case, and could not refrain from taking 
the promptest action. " If you think there's any- 
thing scandalous in my running down here by my- 
self," she concluded, with a mischievous look, ^^ why, 
you know, I can keep indoors all day ; I can be off 
to-morrow in the early morning ; hardly a soul will 
know I've been here." 

'^Nonsense, child!" said Mrs. Sinclair, much 
relieved ; for she really had suspected that Diana's 
sudden appearance was due to a quarrel with her 
husband ; " it would be absurd to make any mystery 
about it. It's very generous and very sweet of you 
to be so concerned for your brother, and yet I must 
say you've been imprudent ; bat secrecy won't mend 
the matter. What do you call this man who has 
been swindling Edmund?" 

" I don't know what to call him," said Diana ; 
" but I am quite satisfied with what our poor boy 
has told me about him. I hope he will have no 
more dealings with him. I'm sure he won't 
willingly." 

" It is all very strange," said Mrs. Sinclair ; " I can't 
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understand Edmund's lack of confidence in me. To 
be sure, I could have done nothing for him ; you were 
more able to help him ; perhaps that is why he pre- 
ferred applying to you. And you have seen him 
about it, you say ? " 

" Yes," said Diana ; " I knew he would not be at 
home at your breakfast hour, so I thought I would 
see him before he set off. Everything will be right 
now." 

It had been an early interview, indeed ; there had 
been a council of three assembled around the kitchen 
fire, within an hour of Diana's arrival; the whole 
story had been discussed there, and the necessary 
sums transferred from Diana*s keeping to Edmund's, 
not without grateful tears on his part. 

"I shall be safe now, I believe," he had said. 
" Harry Edwards will manage the rest for me. I saw 
him yesterday, and he was very kind ; but he said, 
of course I must prove my repentance by restoring 
what I had taken ; and I was in despair, for I knew 
it was all gone ; I couldn't have told him where or 
how, not if they had hanged me for it. I was to 
speak with him again to-day ; I do believe it would 
have been my last chance ; you've saved me, Diana 
— ^you and our little mother." 

"And Mr. Edwards, don't forget him, my dear," 
Euth whispered as they separated ; " what could we 
have done without him?" but she could not urge 
the same sort of gratitude on Diana ; she added, 
however, some simple words of thankfulness to a 
merciful Providence, in which Edmund agreed 
eagerly; but Diana listened with a doubtful look, 
and merely said : " And do you really think / am 
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an instrument of the Providence of God ? That 
would be strange." 

Confused musings of the same sort were occupying 
Diana's mind now while her mother continued her 
discussion of Edmund's mysterious conduct — her 
wonderings as to who his tempter might really be. 
"I hope you won't say much to him about it, 
mother," she roused herself to say at last ; "Edmund 
is so dreadfully ashamed, it would quite torture him 
to be questioned any more." 

"But you might speak a little more plainly," 
complained Mrs. Sinclair; "you might — dear me, 
Diana, how ill you are looking ! and you are eating 
nothing at all ; a mere run down by express would 
not have made you look so haggard a year ago." 

"Do I look ill?" said Diana; "well, L suppose 
it's because I have taken a little cold — it was very 
chilly in the train last night. I'll try to eat a 
little; but I confess I have not much appetite." 

There was soon no doubt as to Diana's having 
taken cold. She was shivering and burning alter- 
nately, and coughing painfully. They lit a fire for 
her, and all that evening she crouched over it, 
trying vainly to regain the wholesome warmth she 
had lost : the next morning she was too ill to rise, 
and as her journey home was clearly impossible, 
Mr. Lowther was written to. Dr. Hammond soon 
pronounced that Diana was suffering from a serious 
attack of congestion of the lungs ; and it fell to 
Mrs. Sinclair to send this disagreeable news to 
Alfred Lowther, who, having been much mystified 
and annoyed by the hasty note his wife had left 
for him, wrote peremptorily to require her return. 
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Diana laughed a little when his letter was read to 
her. " Alfred can write crossly enough, I see," she 
remarked; "he never would speak to me in that 
strain. You must let him know I really am too ill 
to travel, mother ; and we shall have him coming, 
full of penitence, to beg his sovereign lady's pardon." 

Diana's prediction was fairly accurate; Alfred's 
ill-humoar held out for a few days, then he hurried 
down to Bruntfield in a fever of anxiety, which was 
not soon allayed, for he found Diana lying helpless, 
forbidden to speak or to stir. 

Dr. Hammond, on being informed of his patient's 
hasty journey, made under great excitement, and 
on a cold night, from which she was ill-defended, 
had simply observed that it would have been a kind 
of miracle if she had escaped without injury. " She 
has too much of her brother Walter's constitution," 
he had said. As Alfred stood at his wife's bedside, 
and saw her pale lips frame a faint smile of wel- 
come for him, the last remains of his irritation 
vanished, to be replaced by a very uncomfortable 
mixture of feelings. He was full of pity and 
apprehension for Diana, mingled with some ruth 
for his fleeting ill-humour against her, and with 
much vexation as he thought of the inconvenient 
relatives for whose benefit she had incurred this 
suffering. Edmund on his part was again sunk in 
despondency, although the cloud had quite lifted 
from his own prospects. He felt guiltily respon- 
sible ; and Euth, amid her efforts to cheer him, 
often felt a cold misgiving as she thought of her 
letter, which Diana had so hastily answered. " Sup- 
pose we should lose our darling!" she thought 
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wretchedly ; and could not follow that idea any 
further. 

So Mrs. Sinclair, with her imperfect knowledge 
and her naturally sanguine temperament, was the 
only cheerful person in the house at this dark time, 
and the only one who could move a smile on Alfred 
Lowther's gloomy countenance. He was persuaded 
to pay an early visit to his own mother, whose 
opposition to his marriage had hitherto been an 
unforgiven oflfence. But now, in a curious, grudg- 
ing fashion, the mother and son made peace to- 
gether ; Mrs. Lowther even returned with Alfred to 
make ceremonious inquiries after the invalid, whose 
recovery just then was a very doubtful matter; 
yet she was able to show -a languid pleasure in 
this visit, and even to add her persuasions to induce 
Alfred to take up his abode with his mother for a 
few days. "I shall see you daily," she whispered, 
" and I think I owe her a little of your company. 
It's a long time since she had it — and I am to 
blame, am I not ? " and Alfred yielded. 

The immediate danger passed over at last, and 
now Diana began to insist on having Kuth about her 
rather than any one else. She would lie for hours 
watching her as she moved soft-footed about the 
room, or sat at her bedside ; while Kuth wondered 
what thoughts lay behind the large dark gaze bent 
so steadily on her, and would fain have asked, but 
kept silence, remembering how the doctor had pro- 
hibited excitement. And the days wore on, and 
Diana gathered strength; at last it was said she 
was out of danger, though she remained very 
languid and feeble. 
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One evening Ruth was with her as usual ; it was 
fast growing dusk, and the quiet chamber was dimly 
lighted by the red glow of the fire, when Diana 
startled her faithful attendant by saying : " Euth, I 
was face to face with death a few days ago ; did you 
know that ? " 

" Nay, not so bad as that, my dear," said Ruth 
anxiously. 

" I am sure of it," said Diana ; " I heard what Dr. 
Hammond said one day ; I understood it — it meant 
very great danger. I thought that night would be 
the last I should ever see. And I was afraid." 
There fell a silence between them for a moment; 
Diana's tone had been full of terror, and Ruth 
waited trembling for the next word, which came 
hurriedly. " I lay awake hour after hour, and I saw 
all my past life. 0, it looked ugly ! Pride, selfish- 
ness, rebellion — ^nothing better. From the first 
hour that I knew what a father I had, I've reproached 
God ; I've gone very near to cursing the fate that 
was laid upon me. I might have taken it humbly 
as a cross, and been all the better for it — no, I would 
not ; you know how I talked, Ruth ; and I would 
take my own wilful way, in defiance of Him I rebelled 
against." 

" I'm afraid you are hurting yourself, talking so 
much," said Ruth; but Diana did not heed her, 
going on again with her impetuous speech. 

" You begged me to be open and honest, but my 
pride wouldn't let me. And see what has come of it ! 
I've made misery for every one : look what I have 
done for my husband, to go no further; and poor 
Edmund, he has been lead astray — can I hope it will 
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be for the first and the last time ? If I had dared 
to let the truth be known, none of these things 
would have happened. A little grain of truth and 
humility would have saved me ; but it wasn't in me. 
I am bad through and through, and what hope is 
there for me ? " She broke into violent weeping. 
Euth hurried to her, took her into her arms, soothed 
her into quietness again ; then she whispered : " I 
never heard you say hopefuUer words than those, my 
jewel." 

" What, that there is no hope in me, no hope for 
me ? " said Diana, sobbing ; " if I had died, as I 
expected, I should have passed away despairing." 

" And wasn't it the Lord's mercy that you did not 
die then, my dear?" said Euth; "wasn't it because 
He willed to save you ? 0, I thank Him that you've 
had such a sight of your own heart? None but 
those who have lost hope of themselves will ever 
come to the Saviour. Don't you know He came to 
save the lost — to save sinners from their sin — ^from 
themselves ? He will never cast out those who come 
to Him ; so turn to Him, put your trust in Him. 
0, I'm right glad you've lost all trust in yourself ! 
Now you'll find the sweetest peace in Him." 

Diana looked into Euth's face, all glowing with 
joyful hope ; and a kind of childlike wonder and 
delight stole into her own wistful countenance. 

" I do think I believe what you're saying, Euth," 
she said ; " will you pray, here and now, that I may 
believe it altogether ? " and Euth knelt down at 
once, and with the utmost simplicity did as she 
was requested. 

" Thank you, dear little mother," murmured 
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Diana ; " I shall sleep well now. Do you know, I 
feel as if I were a little child again, kneeling in your 
lap and saying ' Out Father ' after you. You never 
taught me anything but good; you've given me 
your best lesson now." 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

AN ACCIDENT. 

TAIANA rested so well tliat night that she Meemed, 
-L' as Mrs. Sinclair delightedly pronounced, " a 
new creature " in the morning ; and Ruth, whose 
own sleep had been broken by apprehensions as to 
what ill effects excitement might have on her 
darling's health, was wonderfully cheered to see the 
peace that beamed in her sweet, pale face. " Poor 
Ruth ! " Diana said, looking at her, '* you're not 
very fit for a sick nurse ; it has been horribly selfish 
of me to want you about me," 

" Naj, my dear ; nothing ailed me, I do believe, 
but trouble because of you," said Ruth, "and Vm 
on the way to be cured of that ; " but she did not 
refuse when Diana insisted on her sitting down to 
rest herself; "your face reproves me; it looks so 
weary," the young lady said. 

" I should think Mrs. Alfred might be allowed 
to look at her letters now, don't you, Kuth ? " said 
Mrs, Sinclair, coming in with her hands full of 
papers. " Alfred and I have merely looked at them. 
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Di, to see if any wanted answering ; and here's only 
one that is puzzling — from Lucy Page : it came 
this morning. I can't imagine who are the people 
she has thought it needful to write about ; but you 

will understand " And hearing herself called at 

that moment, Mrs. Sinclair laid the letters down 
on Diana's pillow and departed. 

Diana took up Lucy Page's letter and read it 
hurriedly. She was very white as she handed it 
to Kuth, saying only, " Eead it " ; and Kuth read. 
It was very like Lucy herself— affectionate, sympa- 
thising, rather diflFuse and incoherent. She had 
heard of Diana's illness, and ** could not rest without 
writing to say how much she was distressed," a 
statement which spread over three sheets of note- 
paper. The agitating part of this effusion came in 
with a " by-the-bye " in the last sheet. 

" I am sure you will remember poor Emma Fran- 
quelin and that father of hers. I can't remember 
if I told you he came once or twice to see her after 
she was settled here, and the second time mamma 
was at home, and did not at all like him ; she felt 
sure she had known him somewhere under a dif- 
ferent name, which was so disagreeable, and after 
that he did not come again. Now there has come 
a letter from the people he was lodging with, a 
really awful letter, for they have reason to think 
he is dead ; he was at the seaside for a few days, 
and some one answering his description has certainly 
perished by falling from a cliff; so Emma is wanted 
to go and identify him ; and we are trying to per- 
suade her to it. I am sure I should have suffered 
frightfully in such a case, and I do not know if I 
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could have borne to go, but she seems to realize 
it no more than a baby ; and I may tell you, dear, 
though of course I would not tell everybody, that 
mamma has long been sure the poor girl is not 
like other people ; she is quite gentle, and very use- 
ful in her way, but she has not anything like proper 
sense. I used to dislike having to do with such 
unfortunate persons ; but this poor thing, as I said, 
is always unoffending, and now will be so lonely, 
that we have made up our minds to keep her with 
us always. Would you not do so in our place ? " 

Ruth's face as she looked up from reading this 
innocent gossip was almost as white as her young 
mistress's : she did not speak at once. 

" What do you say — what do you think, Euth ? " 
asked Diana. 

"I think missis ought to know — she ought to 
be told directly," said Ruth ; " but it's dreadful to 
think of" — she sat down, trembling visibly. 

" Very dreadful," echoed Diana ; tears were 
gathering in her eyes ; " but you are right ; I 
must not fall into my old cowardly fault now. I 
must do what I ought, and leave the consequences 
to Hvm, But it's a hard thing to do." 

" Shall I tell missis, instead of you ? " said Ruth, 
with a great inward shrinking from the task. 

"No," said Diana, "that won't do. I must take 
up my own cross now ; did I not make it for myself 
years ago, when I determined to keep the truth 
back ? And I persuaded myself it was for love of 
mother ! it wasn't ; it was pride and anger and 
wilfulness. Will you tell mother I want to see 
her ? " 
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No one knew exactly what passed at that strange 
interview. Mrs. Sinclair's countenance when she 
came out from it showed traces of strong agitation ; 
whether it was anger or grief remained doubtful ; 
but she acted with quick decision. She sent a 
telegram to Ripsden, requiring to be informed 
where it was that Franquelin was lying dead. 
Whatever surprise the request caused, the answer 
was prompt ; and being furnished with the proper 
address, she took the next train to Whitesands, the 
little seaside resort in question. She scorned Ruth's 
suggestion of an escort. 

" I want to make sure work," she said ; " but if 
you think I shall find the business too much for my 
nerves, Ruth, you're very much mistaken. I don't 
choose to have either Alfred or Edmund mixed up 
with this ; and besides that, you are not strong 
enough yet to go with me ; I am only half pleased 
with you for helping to keep me so long in the dark; 
it would vex me to have you with me. To be sure, 
Diana insists that the secrecy was all her doing ; but 
you need not have shown quite so much deference to 
her whims." 

Returning to her beloved invalid, Ruth found her 
in a very different mood. Some reproachful words 
of her mother were repeating themselves in her 
memory, and assuming a more terrible sense than 
Mrs. Sinclair had intended to convey. Diana was 
now tormenting herself with the idea that her father 
had perhaps not been irreclaimable, that had she 
shown to him any daughterly affection, even any 
womanly gentleness, he need not have died raiser-^ 
ably. 
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" I never felt any wish to save him," she sobbed 
hysterically ; " I was always hard and haughty ; I 
never thought of him as a man that Christ died to 
save, that I ought to pity if I couldn't honour. And 
now this is the wretched end of all — 0, Kuth, I feel 
like a murderess!" 

It took all Ruth's simple skill to combat this idea ; 
her best weapon was to associate herself with her 
darling's self-reproaches, to acknowledge how bitterly 
she had felt towards the unhappy man, how little 
mercy had mingled with her thoughts of him. 

" There's where we have both been wrong, my 
dear," she said ; " and now what can we do with our 
sinful mistakes ? Don't you think we ought to lay 
them before our Father, to confess our sin to Him, 
and leave all the rest in His hand ? For sure, no 
one lives or dies without Him ; and the miserable 
end of yon poor man has not happened without His 
will ; you must leave it to Him." 

Diana quieted herself at last ; a touching humility 
replaced the misery that had been written on her 
features, and Ruth noticed with pleasure the look of 
tender gratitude she turned on her husband when at 
his usual hour he came to sit beside her, and to 
surround her with his slightly clumsy but very affec- 
tionate attentions. He had to be told of his mother- 
in-law's departure, which he was inclined to take 
very ill. 

" What can have possessed Mrs. Sinclair to set off 
in such a hurry just now, and leave you to the care 
of servants?" he grumbled. 

" I am not left to the care of servants," said Diana 
hastily ; " that isj not as you mean, Alfred — I am 
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left to the care of my second mother, don't you 
know ? And I have a great deal to tell you, dear, 
that will make you understand why mother has had 
to go away ; a great deal that you ought to have 
heard before you married me.'' 

Euth now slipped quietly out of the room. She 
felt some uneasiness as to the excitement that Dr. 
Hammond had deprecated, but otherwise she was 
glad. Her darling was taking the straight path at 
last ; and she did not much fear the effect on Mr. 
Lowther of his wife's revelations. 

" He fair worships the ground she walks on, any 
one can see that," mused Ruth, as she bent over her 
dainty invalid cookery for Diana ; " and if he isn't 
the husband she ought to have had, if she wronged 
herself by taking up with him so hasty, why, she 
wronged him full as much; she will have to bear 
that burden, and make it up to him as best she can. 
Perhaps she may lead him into the right way, too, 
and so some good may come out of it ; but it's not 
what I hoped for my dear ; " and Riith gave an 
unconscious sigh to the memory of those lost hopes. 

Mr. Edwards's action in Edmund's favour had con- 
firmed her in the high opinion she had always ■ held 
of him ; and poor Edmund himself had entertained 
her with praises of Henry Edwards whenever he 
could find an opportunity for doing so. 

" There are not many men," he would assert, 
" who would have taken the trouble to do what he has 
done, and especially at such a time ; every one says 
his mother is dying ; and he might very well have 
forgotten all about me ; and some people would have 
been glad to forget one — when Diana had behaved 
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so badly as she did. How could she throw such a 
good fellow over ! " 

" Miss Di did not do it of her own free will," Euth 
would reply ; " and, any way, it is done now, and it is 
no use repining ; " but ever and anon she found her- 
self falling into the same unhappy vein of thought, 
and obliged to struggle hard to escape from it. 

She had judged Alfred Lowther rightly. Diana 
in her new contrition laid all her past errors open to 
him : only for Edmund's sake she touched as lightly 
as possible on the " money difl&culties " into which 
her unhappy father had drawn the boy, and on this 
point Alfred had no curiosity. He had not supposed 
that his wife had married him out of affection, she 
had been too frank and too proud to feign more 
regard than she felt, and yet it was mortifying to 
learn what were the circumstances that had helped 
him to win her. But his pity for the suffering she 
had undergone, and his wrath that one so dear 
to him should have thus suffered, were much more 
powerful feelings than his personal mortification, and 
he expressed them strongly. He listened patiently 
to the few timid words she hazarded on spiritual 
matters, but without much comprehension. 

" I don't quite understand," he said, " why you 
should fancy yourself so uncommonly wicked, you 
know. I suppose that's the way women do torment 
themselves, if anybody dies that they've had differ- 
ences with. But you've done very right to give me 
your confidence ; you shall never repent it, dear ; and 
since you say you want my forgiveness, why, you 
have it, fiilly and freely. I hope I shall never 
have to ask yours in time to come." He stopped 

12 
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here, rather more agitated than he cared to show ; 
then he resumed briskly : 

" There are your diamonds, to be sure — ^you would 
like them back again, wouldn't you ? When youVe 
a little better, Di, I shall run up to town and get 
them for you, and you'll see I owe you no grudge 
for the queer uses you put them to. Weren't you 
rather in a hurry about that, Diana ? " 

Mr. Lowther carried out his intention not long 
after ; and so it came to pass that he was not in 
Bruntfield when Mrs. Sinclair returned. She had 
been absent much longer than was expected; and 
the brief letters received from her had so disquieted 
both Ruth and Diana, that they waited her home- 
coming with something very like alarm. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

A widow's cap. 

DIANA was still required to remain in one atmo- 
sphere, and therefore she sat awaiting her mother's 
appearing in her own room, the pretty chamber 
which had been freshly decorated for her use when 
it was decided that her schooldays should come to 
an end. To her eyes it had other furnishings :■ re- 
membrances of all the hopes and joys of early years, 
of the passionate perplexities and griefs that had 
followed them. These rose up before her and brought 
tears into her eyes as she gazed languidly into the 
iire ; now and then the sounds of arrival about the 
house made her heart beat with a sudden expec- 
tation. " Mother is a long time before she comes to 
see me," she thought. At last the door opened and 
Mrs. Sinclair appeared ; her tall figure was clad in 
black, the very blackest and most sombre, surely, her 
daughter thought, that ever widow had worn. There 
was an indescribable change in her face that answered 
to the change of garb : a cold, hard sadness marked 
every line of her pallid face, darkly pale, with the old 
fire of its eyes hatf-eclii>sed under swollen eyelids. 
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" So you want to see me, I understand," said Mrs. 
Sinclair ; " I am rather surprised at that, so little as 
you cared to see your father, whom you quite pre- 
vented me from seeing while he was alive. But 
perhaps what you want is to be certain that he is 
dead ? Well, you can set your mind at rest on that 
point ; I saw him, and he was quite dead, I can 
assure you. Some day I shall forgive you, possibly ; 
but how can I help thinking I could perhaps have 
won him back? He looked terribly like himself," 
she said, with a sudden change of manner. " They 
told me there were frightful injuries, but his face 
was untouched — he looked as he did when I mar- 
ried him. That was a bad day for both of us " — a 
bitter sigh escaped her. Diana tried to say some 
gentle word, but her mother went on unheeding : 
" I chose to stay and look after the funeral myself. 
I made them telegraph to Mrs. Page." She paused 
here, and Diana ventured to ask if Mrs. Page had 
replied. ** 0, yes," said her mother scornfully — .*^ a 
silly, sentimental letter she sent; she means to 
keep the girl always with her ; says she is of too 
weak intellect to be thrown unprotected on the 
world. I am not sorry Mrs. Page has taken this 
fancy : it will save some trouble. I made them 
send her all the valuables and money he had with 
him^there was more than I could have thought; 
and I shall take some other steps when I can. But 
that is none of your business," she said, suddenly 
and sharply ; " and if you have any respect left for 
your mother's wishes, Diana, you will obey me when 
I tell you never to mix yourself up with it again. 
Do you imderstand ? " 
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" I understand, mother, and I shall obey you," 
said Diana, very sadly and meekly. Mrs. Sinclair 
looked at her piercingly; she said nothing more, 
however; and presently turned and went away to 
her own room. Euth, passing the door soon after- 
wards, heard her mistress call her. ^^ I want you to 
help me with this thing,^' she said, " I cannot arrange 
it to my mind." 

The thing was a widow's cap, with its long white 
streamers, which Mrs. Sinclair was endeavouring to 
adjust over her abundant hair, now rapidly silvering. 
Ruth, as she lent her help to put things right, could 
not help thinking those locks had not been so white 
a fortnight ago. 

" Do you remember, Euth," Mrs. Sinclair said, as 
she stood and looked at her own changed aspect in 
the glass — " do you remember how I said I would 
put on a widow's cap when I had seen my husband 
in his coffin ? I have* seen him there at last, and I 
must keep my word, must I not ? " 

"Dear lady," said Ruth, "it was only an angry 
word, it was no binding promise, like; if it hurts 
you to put this thing on, I can't see that you're 
bound to wear it." 

"So you think it's an idle sign of mourning on 
my head," said the lady ; " nothing but a mockery 
of grief ? You are doing me a wrong, Euth Lucas ; 
there's a real sorrow in my heart." She sat down, 
and looked up with wild, beseeching eyes at her 
servant. 

" Indeed, madam, I never thought but what you 
would feel sorrow," Euth replied. 

" And it's more and worse than common sorrow," 
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said her mistress. "I have always thought myself 
without blame, till now — I have always laid all the 
sin at his door ; but I had my share in it. 0, I see 
it all now! — too well — for it's too late. I sinned 
against him, and against my own soul, often enough, 
in the old days ; and now here is the miserable 
end : what avails it that I have forgiven him at 
last ? 0, Euth, do you think there can be forgive- 
ness for 'me ? " 

AnH now she began to weep ; and poor Ruth, to 
her exceeding surprise, found herself called on to 
speak words of faith and hope to the proud lady 
who had always held herself so superior to " Metho- 
dist enthusiasm." It was by no means the last time 
she had to perform the office ; nor did she prove 
unequal to it. 

In her new tenderness for her unhappy husband's 
memory, Mrs. Sinclair was anxious that little should 
be known of the circumstances of his death. She 
had some confidence in Mr. fiadcliffe's discretion 
and kindness, qualities that really existed under 
the dogmatism and formality she had often mocked 
at ; and at his next visit she carefully imparted to 
him the fact of her having undeniable proof of her 
husband's death, and of its having occurred very 
lately. 

"You know, my dear friend, I never really be- 
lieved the story that was told me of his having died 
so long ago," she said ; " though for my poor chil- 
dren's sake I thought it best to acquiesce in it. I 
fear I did not do right." 

" Perhaps it was an error in judgment — perhaps 
it was," assented the Vicar ; " but since no evil hfis 
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resulted, dear madam, you need not waste much 
regret over an innocent mistake/' 

" But evil has resulted," said Mrs. Sinclair, in the 
sad, monotonous voice she had unconsciously used 
thoughout the interview. " My children have for 
some time been aware that their father still lived, 
that his character was greatly changed for the 
worse. They have kept back their knowledge from 
me, thinking to spare me pain — you see, my error 
has led to theirs ; there has been much suflFer- 
mg. 

" I am greatly grieved to hear it," said the Vicar, 
very sincerely. 

" I feel sure," Mrs. Sinclair went on, " that I can 
rely on your goodness to let people know — as on my 
authority — the mere fact that I have at last real 
proof of my husband's death. That is all the world 
need know : do you not agree with me ? " 

Mrs. Sinclair softened much to her daughter as 
the day of departure drew near; and on its very 
eve she spoke a few tender, forgiving words to 
Diana, acknowledging that her child had acted with 
good intentions, though mistakenly. 

"1 have so much reason to blame myself, Di," 
she confessed, " that I have little right indeed to be 
hard on yoa, my poor girl." Diana was kneeling 
at her mother's feet before the words were well said,, 
and the two women were mingling their tears and 
their broken expressions of fondness and penitence, 
while Diana soon ventured to add a few trembling 
words about her new hope, her new trust. Mrs. 
Sinclair received these with a gentleness and toler- 
ance that surprised her daughter a little and com- 
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forted her much. It was their real parting, though 
they were not separated till the morrow. 

" You must take care of my mother for me when 
I'm gone ; and you will be very good to my poor 
Edmund too, won't you, Kuth ? " questioned Diana ; 
she had managed to snatch a few minutes alone 
with her humble, faithful friend before their final 
leave-taking. 

" Sure, Miss Di, 111 do all that such a one as I 
can do for them both," assented Kuth. " But you 
need not fear for Mr. Edmund now, I think ; for 
there's one in Bruntfield will be a better friend to 
him than ever I can be:" 

"You mean Mr. Edwards," said Diana, very 
calmly. " I am glad he is so good. But you have 
things in your power that he hasn't, Kuthie." 

" I'm not so sure of that," said Ruth doubtfully. 

" Don't think I am depreciating him," said Diana. 
" He was too easily deceived, it is true ; but he has 
made good amends for it. And I suppose I did him 
an injury; but I should have done him a greater 
one if I had married him, and that he would have 
found out. I was not fit for a good Christian man's 
wife in those days, and he ought to have known it." 

" I doubt you'll have no easy way before you now, 
my dear," said Ruth : " you're going back into the 
gay world, and you may find it hard to live a 
Christian life, may you not?" 

" That reminds me," said Diana hastily. " I be- 
lieve it would be easy, Ruth, from what I've heard 
you say, for you to get me introductions to some 
people of your sort in town. I shall want fellowship, 
I shall want help ; and I'd rather have it from your 
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kind of people. You must send me word when you 
have got to know where I can find such. You'll 
do it ? " 

" With all my heart, my dear young lady," said 
Euth ; the joyful tears came into her eyes. 

" That's my dear little mother," said Diana, kiss- 
ing the tears away. "And don't you grieve over 
me, and think mine is a spoilt life ; I think I need 
some conflict, some warfare ; and my poor Alfred 
shall have no cause to repent the day he married 
me ; it will go hard if I cannot win him to walk 
with me in a better way than we have trodden 
together yet. You'll see, Kuth, I shall be a happy 
woman — happier perhaps than I have any right to be." 

"Never happier than I have always hoped and 
prayed you would be, my darling," said Euth. 

" And as for Mr. Edwards," said Diana composedly, 
" I hope the time will soon come when you'll write 
and tell me some sweeter, gentler woman has made 
up to him for the little loss he had of me. Poor Mrs. 
Edwards ! it grieves me to think of her being gone ; 
but that's very selfish, and foolish, too, is it not, 
Euthie ? " 

" She was a very great sufierer," said Euth, sigh- 
ing. They had heard the news of the gentle lady's 
death a few days before ; and Euth had felt a little 
of the selfish sorrow Diana was speaking of. 

The day did not come very soon when Euth could 
write to Diana the news she had wished for ; yet it 
came at last, and Diana could rejoice in it sincerely. 

Hers was not to be a smooth, easy path ; she had 
chosen in her young wilfulness to walk in a way full 
of snares, and with many rough and stony places in 
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it ; but the very difficulty of the way seemed to 
heighten her courage, to confirm her determination. 
With quiet perseverance she followed up her inten- 
tion of joining herself to Kuth's people ; she did 
not show any hastiness, any fickleness, but won her 
husband to sanction her wishes by gentle and 
patient, but unwavering persistence. 

In days to come Ruth was able to talk with simple 
pride of the strong and noble Christianity of her 
darling's character, of the fine consistency of her 
conduct, of the power for good she had gained over 
her husband, the wise and tender training she gave 
to her children. 

" She's a true child of Grod — His Name be praised 
for it," she would say. " I always knew her soul 
was precious in His sight, even when she couldn't 
believe it herself. As for the way she talks, as if all 
the good in her had come to her through me, I don't 
hold'with it at all ; though to be sure He may have 
used me once and again to be a comfort to her in 
a day of darkness, when she was getting bewildered 
with her trouble. That's something to be thankful 
for, too — is it not, now ? " 




«^ 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 
ruth's home. 

IlHERE is still a family of Sinclairs living at Laurel 
■ Bank. The old house has been so altered and 
improved that it presents something of the aspect of 
a new one. Some space has been taken from the 
great rambling back garden to be built over; a long, 
light drawing-room, with ample windows and bright, 
dainty decorations, looks out on the smooth turf of 
a miniature lawn ; and a matronly lady, happy and 
blooming, is often to be seen sitting in the bay 
window and watching the pastimes of a troop of dark- 
eyed little cherubs, whereof one is named Diana. 
Euth's little sewing-room, too, has put out a square- 
windowed projection, and a brisk, cheeriiil nurse- 
maid comes and goes in the sunny chamber within, 
or on wet days sits with all the little people round 
her knees, entertaining them with gay talk, with 
fairy lore; or with Scripture stories, as Ruth was 
wont to do of old. But the tenant of the drawing- 
room is not Ruth's once proud, ambitious mistress ; 
and Ruth's sewing-room has long been without the 
gentle presence of the " little mother." 
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Edmund Sinclair has been married some years, 
and it is his bride who rules in the old house, and 
his children who gambol in the garden, or gather 
round the nursery fire; while the fond nurse who 
watches over their comfort is a daughter of Euth's 
old lover : a fair-haired, blue-eyed damsel, sunny of 
aspect and sweet of temper, whom William Ellis 
persuaded his wife to call Euth, after the gentle 
cousin who had won but would not wear his first 
afiection. The elder Euth had not been able to 
avoid showing a special interest in her child name- 
sake ; and thus it befell that Euth Ellis imbibed 
very much of that conscientiousness in duty, that 
practical piety, which had distinguished Euth Lucas, 
and Edmund Sinclair felt himself particularly for- 
tunate when her services were secured for his 
children. But the second Euth has a very much 
less responsible post than the first. Edmund was 
happier in his marriage choice than his mother, and is 
happier in his married life than his father had been. 

When the cloud of shame and misery which had 
so darkened his young manhood had passed away, 
something of Edmund's former buoyancy and energy 
slowly showed itself again; and he learned also to 
practise a simple, humble piety not unlike his lost 
brother's. Edmund had been so near the edge of 
the precipice, he had so sharp a lesson on the weak- 
ness of his own character, that he found it an 
unspeakable relief to be taught to lean on One 
higher and mightier than himself ; and he had two 
instructors who in different ways did not fail to 
impart that teaching to him. 

She dreamed not of it, but the influence of " little 
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mother " was even stronger for good with Edmund 
than that of Henry Edwards, faithfully as the gentle- 
man continued to befriend the poor boy to whom he 
felt all the more strongly bound — as so often happens 
— by the single fact of having conferred one great 
benefit on him already. 

Edmund now began to make good way in his pro- 
fession. He might still be called a young man, and 
was certainly a prosperous one, when he met and 
wooed and won the sweet young lady who gave him 
all the happiness which prosperity could not give, 
and whose influence only bound him all the more 
closely to righteousness and religion. 

Alice West was a distant relation of his mother's, 
endowed with a small fortune and with a great deal 
of cheerful energy ; and Mrs. Sinclair, having learned 
by this time to prize character more than wealth or 
position, seemed thoroughly pleased with the match. 
But she did not live to see the engagement terminate 
in marriage. An acute and painfal malady seized 
her suddenly; and after many weeks of sufifering, 
through which Euth nursed her devotedly, she 
passed away, quietly, and full of humble, penitent 
hope, with her head resting on the shoulder of her 
faithful servant. 

Euth's loDg years of service had been something 
too full of toil and anxiety, and her own strength 
began so rapidly to fail after this last sorrowful 
experience, that those who had the greatest cause 
to value her services and to be grateful for them 
began to perceive they ought no longer to be con- 
tinued. 

Mrs. Alfred Lowther was the first to appreciate 
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this fact. What she saw of Ruth at Mrs. Sinclair's 
funeral impressed her very painfully ; yet she hoped 
time and care might do much to restore the dear 
old nurse to health: and these were not wanting. 
But later visits to Bruntfield showed her that the 
helplessness of old age was fast coming on her 
cherished friend, and she at once began to consider 
what steps should be taken to ensure the utmost 
comfort to her declining years. She would fain have 
carried Ruth away with her, and watched over her 
in her own home ; but Ruth showed a singular aver- 
sion to this plan — she could not adapt herself to new 
surroundings, she had an almost childlike dread of 
the journey and of London ; and Diana could not 
deem it advisable that Ruth should remain at Laurel 
Bank and drag out her remaining years as the one 
helpless member of a young, bustling household, full 
of noisy, joyous life ; so she devised another way of 
making provision for Ruth's future. With her 
husband's entire approval, she sank part of the 
money bequeathed to her by Rivarol, which had 
now reverted to her, in the purchase of a cottage 
and garden for Ruth's occupation, and settled the 
income arising from the remainder on " little 
mother " for her life. She engaged a younger girl 
of the numerous Ellis family to wait on her feeble 
relative hand and foot; and she furnished the 
cottage thoroughly, choosing to place in it many 
articles endeared to Ruth by old use and associa- 
tion, which Edmund willingly surrendered for this 
purpose. The cottage, though quite in the country, 
was not too remote from Laurel Bank, and was 
very near the home of the Ellis's; and with all 
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sorts of loving words, and much tender precaution, 
Diana imparted to Euth the new arrangements 
made for her when they were quite completed ; and 
on a certain warm, sunny day she herself drove her 
out to the pretty little home, and installed her in it 
with her own hands. 

Ruth received everything with a simple, joyful 
gratitude, in which there was no touch of servility. 
"It's the Lord's doing," she would say, "and I 
bless Him for it. But 1 don't believe any one but 
Miss Diana would ever have thought of such a plan, 
or have done it when she had thought of it. I'm not 
for saying a word against my young gentlemen— 
my bonny lads,'-' she would go on — " more especially 
my dear Mr. Walter, so good and so kind as he was. 
But both of them would say, as I've heard them 
many a time, that my jewel was the flower of them 
all — ^the real Pride of the Family." 

And nothing ever occurred during the long, bright 
evening of Euth's day to make her cherish that 
belief less firmly. 
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Arthur Hunter's First Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm.. By Anna J. Buckland. 

The Boy who Wondered ; or. Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 
Gborge Gladstonb. 

Kitty; or, The Wonderful Love. By A. E. Courtenay. 

The River Singers. By W. Robson, 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown 8fw Series. 

Laurence Temple's Probation ; or, Life in a Canadian Par- 
sonage. By Dr. Withrow. 

May's Captain. By Helen Briston. Three Illustrations. 

The Little World of School. By R. Rylands. Three 

Illustrations. 

Patty Thome's Adventures. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Illus- 
trated. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, 

M.A. V A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Footsteps in the Snow. By Annie E. Courtenay, Author 

of Tina and Beth^ etc., etc. Illustrated. 

* Every page is genial, warm, and bright.*— /r/xA Christian Advocate. 

The Beloved Prince : A Memoir of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. By Wiluam Nichols. Nineteen Illustrations. 

Drierstock : A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 
Three Illustrations. 



TO STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE (jCimtiuued.) 

Qq Work : A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perram. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 
from Bible Kmhlwint and Proverbs. By John Taylor. Thirty Illustrations. 

Those Watchful Eyes; or. Jemmy and his Friends. By 
EwLiK Sbabchfxbld. Frontbpiece. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrafions. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea ; or, The Wreck of the Eglantine. 
By Ruth Eluott. 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nbwton. Eleven Illustrations. , 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 

In the Tropics ; or. Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Lifct 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Illustrations and Map. 

Old Daniel ; or. Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 
HoDSON. Twelve Illustrations. 

Little Abe ; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 

Abraham Lodcwood. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap Bvo, Price Ei^tUenpenco each, 

X. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. isT Series. 

2. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, znd Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. * Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

7. Simon Jasper. 

8. Comfsh Stories, 
g, Homely Talks. 

PRICB ONE SHILLING. Imperial z^nto. Cloth, gUt Uttered, 

Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. X. Alexander the Great. Vol. a. Alfred the Great. Vol. 3. Julius Caesar. 

PRICB ONE SHILLING. Royal i6mo. Cloth, zUt Uttered, 

Ancient Egypt : Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edwakd Lightwood. Twenty-ax Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 
to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven lUusts. 
No Gains without Pains : a True Life for the Boys. • By H. 

C. Knight. Six Illustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North: Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Greenland. By S. E. Scholbs. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 3 1 Illustrations. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. 1 1 

PRICE ONE SHILLING {Contmued,) 
Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Illusts. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons 
Father and Son. By H.C Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HuRST. 

Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. HoRNBR. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearsb. 

Twenty-five Illustrations. 

< I 'II Try ' ; or. How the Farmer^s Son became a Captain* 

Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Pr. Richard 

Newton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfort. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

Robert Dawson \ or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Tamsi4e Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat { a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Numerous Illustratioos. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellhn Grbgory. Nine Illustrations. 

^ Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 
Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. Clifford. Illustrns> 

' A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.'— r^ FrUnd* 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

* a pleasant little story of the results of genuine Christian influence.'-^ 
Christian Age, 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 

Champness. Twelve Illustrations. 
' Good, interesting, and profitable.' — WtsUyan Methodist Magazine. 

The Old Miller and his MilL By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 
By Rose Cathay Fribnd. 
' It is a most fascinating sXaty*— -Sunday School Times. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 
People. By S. E. Scholbs. Fifteen Illustrations. 

' We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.'— 
Hastings ana St, Leonard's News, 

The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 

* SimjJy and gracefully lo\d* "^Bradford Observer, 



SI STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 

UNCLE DICK'S LIBRARY OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
FccUcap 9off. x%%^. Clothe 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By £. H. Miller, Author of ' Royal 

Road to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

' A first-rate story ... full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.* — Christian MisceUany, 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three lUustms. 

* A yer^ prettily told story about a wajrward iittle lady and a large mastiff 
dog, speaally adapted for gurk.' — Derbyshire Advertiser, 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 
£. GouLDiNG. Three Illustrations. 
' A devcr, pleasing, well-written ttxyrf*'^Leeds Mercury, 

Gilbert Guestling; or. the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 

' It is a charmingly XsM%\aty*^Nottinig^m Daily Express. 

Guy Sylvester's Goldfcn Year. Three Illustrations. 

•A very pleasantly written %toxy*— Derbyshire Courier, 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylands. Three 

Illustrations. 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 

* A capital book for hays*— Sheffield emd Rotherham Independent, 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. John 

CoLWSLL. Three Illustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Mattie and Bessie; or. Climbing the Hill. By A. £. 

COURTBNAY. 

Tom : A Woman's Work for Christ. By Rev. J. W. Key- 
worth. Six Illustrations. 

The Little Disciple : The Story of his Life Told for Young 

Children. Six Illustrations. 

Afterwards. By Emilie Searchfield. Three Page Illustns. 
Popple's Life Service. By Emilie Searchfield. Ten 

Illustrations. 



Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 

Christian Character. By John Colwbll. Price zs. ^ 

'An amazing amount of sensible talk and soimd advice.' — The Christian, 

Joel Bulu : The Autobiography of a Native Minister in 

the South Seas. New Edition, with an accoimt of his Lslst Days. Edited 
by the Rev. G. S. Rows. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price is. 

Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By Rev. J. Marrat. 

Foolscap 8vo, Illustrated. Price zs. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, 

M. A. A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Accoimt of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

Price zs. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price is, 

* Deserves to be perused by members of all Christian conununities.'— 
Sword and Trowel, 



PUBUSHED BY T. WOOLMER. zj 

PRICE NINBPENCB. ImpeHal 'i'xmo^ Cloth, gSt Uttered. 

I. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Eluott. Five Illustrations. 

a. Dick's Troubles: and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

Elliott. Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By Lillie 

MosTFORT. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

fort. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By Lillie 

Montport. Seven Illustrations. 

0. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 
LiLUB Montport. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Bailey. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the < Maria' Mail Boat: 

with a Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 

zo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 

Page Illustrations. 

zz. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

and the Spiders. Twelve Illustrations. 

Z2. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illusts. 
Z3. The Kingly Breaker, Concerning Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
Z4. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

Z5. Short Sermons for Little JPeople. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. 
z6. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 
Z7. Mary Ashton : A True Story of Eighty Years Ago. 4 Illusts. 
z8. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

zg. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 

Langlbv. Frontispiece. 

ao. Mona Bell : or, Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M. 

Edwards. Four Illustrations. 
az. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Them. By M. Cambwbll. Four Illustrations. 

aa. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

33. Alfred May. By R. Rylands. Two coloured Illustrations. 

34. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylands. Three Illustrations. 

35. Little Sally. By Mina E. Goulding. Six Illustrations. 
26. Joe Webster's Mistake. By Emilie Searchfield. 

Three Illustrations. 

ay. Muriel ; or, The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations. 

30. Pages from a Little Girl's Life. By A. F. Perram. 

Five Illustrations. 

3Z. The Wrens* Nest at Wrenthorpe. By A. E. Keeling. 

Five Illustrations. 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 



PRICB EIQHTPENCE. Imperial ytmo. Clcth, gSt g(Iges, 



The whole of the Nmepenny 



are also sold in Limp Qoth at Eightpence. 



Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By 

the Rey. Hbnxy Bunting. 
Archie and NeUie ; What thev 

Saw and What they Heard. 

By Ruth Eluott. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. By A. £. Kbxung. 
Brief Description of the Principal 

Places mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
Bulmer*8 History of Joseph. 
Bulmer*8 History of Moses. 
Christianity Coihpared with 

Popeiy : A Lecture. 
Daddy Lonelegs and his White 

Heath Flower. By Nelub 

CoKNWAIXi 

Death of the Eldest Sen (The). 

By Cbsab Malan. 
Emily's Lessons; Chapters in 

the Lift of a Young Christuui. 
Fragments for Young People. 
Freddie Clemmson. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. 
Jesus (History of). For Children. 

By W. Mason. 



Little Nan's Victory. By A. E. 

C^ourtenay. 
Martin Luther (Tlie Stoty of). 
Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 
Recollections of Methodist Wor- 

thies. Foolscap 8vo, limp cloth. 
Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal 

Life. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. 

By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Safe: A Short Life 

well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). 

By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Mas- 
sacre : an Account of the Loss of 

the Thomas King. 
Will Brown; or, Saved at the 

Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. 
Youthful Sufferer Glorified: A 

Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: A 

Sketch oi Mr.C. Jonbs. 



THE CROWN SERIES. z6mtf. Cht\ gUt leitend. Coloured Frmtis- 

^Uce. PRICE SIXPENCE. 



I. 



s. 
3* 
4* 
5- 
6. 

l\ 

9* 
xo. 

xz. 

la. 

13. 



A Kiss for a Blow : true Stories 
about Peace and War for 
Children. 

Louis Henrie; or, The Sister's 
Promise. 

The Giants, and How to Fight 
Them. 

Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 
Spirit. 

Jane Hudson, the American 
Girl. 

The Jewish Twins. By Atmt 
Friendly. 

The Book of Beasts. 31; Illust. 

The Book of Birds. 40 lllust. 

Proud in Splnt. 

Althea Norton. 

Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 

The Rose In the' Desert. 

The Little Black Hen. 

Mutha's Hymn. 

Nettie Mathieson. 

The Prince in Disguise. 

The Children on the Plains. 

The Babes in the Basket. 






zg. 

90. 

az. 

92. 

93. 
84. 

2: 

37. 

98. 

99. 
30. 

3X. 
39. 
33. 

34. 



Richard Haivey ; or, Taking 
a Stand. 

Kitty King : Lessons for Little 
Girls. 

Nettie's Mission. 

Little Mai^ry. 

Margery's City Home. 

The Crossing Sweeper. 

Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 

Ned Dolan's Garret. 

Little Henry and his Bearc^r. 

The Woodman and his Dog. 

Johnny : Lessons for Little 
Boys. 

Pictures and Stories for the 
Little Ones. 

A Sto^ of the Sea : and other 
Incidents. 

Aunt Lizzie's Talks about Re- 
markable Fis,hes. 40 Illusts. 

Three Little Folks who Mind 
their own Business; 35 
Illustrations. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. 



The whole of the above thirty-four Sixpenny books are also sold at Fourpeoce, 

in Enamelled Covers. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. 



X5 



PRICE SIXPENCE. x9md. Chtk, gilt Utttnd. 



African Girls ; or. Leaves from the 

Journal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his 

Life and Work told to Children. By 

E. M. C. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of 

the Pasttu-es. 
Christ in Passion Week ; or, Our 

Lord's last Public Visit to Jerusslem. 
Crown with Gems (The). A Call 

to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November ; Romish Plot- 
ting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of 

Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of 

Captain Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory : 

Memoir of A. Hill. By Rev. J. 

Rattbnbury. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 



Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Ever- 
lasting" Love. A Book for Girls. 

Held I>own ; or. Why James did 
Not Prosper. 

Matt Stubbs* Dream : A Christmas 
Story. By M. G. Pbakss. 

Michael Faraday. A Book for 
Boys. 

Our Lord's Public Ministry. 

Risen Saviour (The). 

St. Paul (Life of). 

Seed for waste Comers. By Rev. 
B. Smith. 

Sorrow on the Sea ; or, the Loss of 
the Amazon. 

Street fA) I've Lived in. A Sabbath 
Mominz Scene. 

Three Naturalists : Stories of Lin- 
naeus, Cttvler, and Bu£fon. 

Young Maid-Servants (A Book 
for), cat Edges. 



PRICE FOURPENCE. EnatHeUed Ccvers. 



Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune 
TeUing. 

Will Brown ; or. Saved at the Elev- 
enth Hour. 



Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By 

the Rev. H. Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 
The Story of Martin Luther. By 

Rev. J. B. Norton. 
Little Nan's Victory. 



The whde of the thirty-four books in the Crown Series at Sixpence are sold in 

Enamelled Covers at Foorpbncs each. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. EnamdUd Ccwtrt, 



* The Ants ' and * The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

* The Kingly Breaker ' and * Sow- 

ing the Seed.' 

* The Locusts ' and ' The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 

Michael Faraday. 

John Bunyan. By £. M. C. 



PRICE TWOPENCE 

z. The Sun of Righteousness, 
a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Tesus tlM Saviour. 

5. ) esus the Way. 

6. , esus the Truth. 

7. I esus the Life. 
8. , esus the Vine. 
9. The Plant of Renown. 

The ahave Twopenny Beokt 

Packet No. x, containing 
Packet No. Sb contaJnisg 



Three Naturalists : Stories of Lin- 
naeus, Cuvier, and BnfTon. 

Celestine ; or, the Blmd Woman of 
the Pastures. 

Held Dovtm ; or, Why James didn't 
Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith. 

The uood Sea Captain. Life of 
Captain Robert Steward. 

EmmeSed Covers* 

zo. Jesus the Shield. 

iz. Being and Doing Good. By 
the Rev. J. Colwsll. 

za. Jessie Allen's Question. 

Z3. uncle John's Christmas 
Story. 

Z4. The Pastor and the School- 
master. 

15. Laura Gaywood. 

are also sold in Packett, 
N08. z to 6, Price z/- 
No>. 7 to za, Price z/- 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 



PRICE ONE PENNY. CrmoH itmo. 

With lUusiratiims. 



Enamelled Covers, 



X. The Woodman's Daughter. 

By LiLLXB M. 
a. The Voung Pilg^m : the Story 

of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis : a Life for 

the Little Ones. By Mark 
Guy Pkarsb. 

4. The History of a Green Silk 

Dress. 

5. The Dutch Oic)han : Story of 

John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By 

Dr. Crook. 



7. Jesus Blessing the Children. 

By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under Her Wings. » By the 

Rev. T. Champnhss. 

9. * The Scattered and Peeled 

Nation ': a Word to the Young 
about the Jews. 

xo. Jessie Morecambe and Her 
Playmates. 

IX. The City of Beautiful Peo- 
ple. 

X3. Ethel and Lily's School 
Treat. By R. R. 



The above twelve books are also sold in a Packet, price i/- 

PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 

By Mark Guy Fsarsb, Lillxb Montfort, Ruth Elliott, and others. 
Imperial sama, 16 pages. With Frontispiece, 



X. 

3. 
3* 

4> 
5. 
6. 

I. 



xo. 

XX. 
X3. 

13. 

«4. 

»5. 

x6. 

x8. 
xg. 
30. 

3X. 

sa. 
«3. 
34. 

86. 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You? 
James Elliott; or, the Father's 

House. 
Rosa's Christmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 
< Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last 7 
•After That?' 
Christmas; or, the Birthday of 

Jesus. 
The School Festival: 
John's Teachers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shaU I Know? 
Aimie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service. 
The Chat in the Meadow. 
The Weddmg Garment. 
* Love Covereth all Sins.' 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 
The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream. 
The Scripture Tickets. 
' Almost a Christian.' 
' Taken to Jesus.' 



37. 

•38. 
39. 

30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34* 
35* 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39* 
40. 

4X. 
43. 
43. 
44» 
45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 
so. 

SI. 

S3. 



The above Series are also 



The New Year ; or, Where shall I 

Begin? 
The Book of Remembrance. 

* Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?' 
Found after Many Days. 

Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
Our Easter Hymn. 

* Eva's New Year's Gift.* 
Noble Impulses. 

Old Rosie. By Mark Guy Pbarsb 

Nellie's Text Book. 

How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

Dick's Kitten. 

Why Dick FeU into the River. 

What Dick Did with his Cake. 

Dick's First Theft. 

Dick's Revenge. 

Alone on the Sea. 

The Wonderful Lamp. 

Not too Young to Understand. 

Beiag a Missionary. 

Willie Rowland's Decision. 

* Can it Mean Me?' 
A Little Cake. 

A Litde Coat. 
A Little Qoud. 

The Two Brothers : Story of a Lie, 
By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 

sold in Packets, 



Packet No. x contains Nos. x to 34. Price x/- 
Packet No. 3 contains Nos. 35 to 48. Price x/- 



LONDON : 
T WOOLMER, s, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 



J 



